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M*s pictures of St. Thomas, one of the three 
West-Indian islands which the U nited States 
has agreed to purchase from Denmark, have been 


printed during the last few months. Equally 
characteristic and interesting scenes in St. Croix 
or Santa Cruz, the largest of the islands, have 
for some reason been overlooked. 
these appears on the front cover page. 

The five million dollars which the government 
is to pay for these islands is two and a half 
million dollars less than the amount Secretary 
Seward agreed in 1867 to give for only two of 
them, St. Thomas and St. John. But the islands 
have only a sentimental value to Denmark now, 
and although there has been great opposition to 
the sale, sentiment will probably not in the end 
outweigh the fact that they cost her one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year above what she 
receives from them. 

To this country, 
as a military outpost the island of St. Thomas | 
alone will be well worth the price. It commands | 
the gateway of the Caribbean Sea, is at the center 
of the West-Indian submarine cable systems, and 
will be in the direct path of European traffic to 
the isthmus canal. The island possesses all the 
natural advantages to enable it to be converted 
into a second Gibraltar, and in the splendid 
harbor of the chief town, Charlotte Amalia, our 
whole navy might be sheltered. 

The transfer of this group would add about 
one hundred and thirty-four square miles of 
territory to the national area, and about thirty- 
four thousand persons, five-sixths of them black, 
to the population. St. Croix is about twenty- 
three miles long and six miles wide, St. Thomas 
is half as large, and St. John is still smaller. 
Charlotte Amalia, the metropolis of the islands, 
has about ten thousand inhabitants, and is a 
clean, well-built and orderly little city. The 
island of St. Croix has the greatest agricultural 
possibilities, and its sugar-planters rejoice in 
the hope that annexation will revive the great 
industry upon which was originally based the 
prosperity of the West Indies. 

It is an interesting fact—one might account 
it prophetic—that English has long been the 
language of these islands, the language taught in 
the schools. e- 

he Maine School Report for 1901 shows that 

of the four thousand and eighteen school- 
houses: in the State, nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six, or almost one-half of the whole number, 
are supplied with flags. Evading the question | lan 
whether other States in this section could make 
so good a showing, it is seasonable to suggest 
that the schoolhouse flag is a thing to be remem- 
bered in connection with Old Home Week. 


Many a man who cannot endow a library or he 


build a town hall may be thankful for the hint 
to present a flag to the school of which he was 
once a part. jes 
fine eat was left at the railroad-station in 
Portland, Maine, the other day, to be 
forwarded to Rockland. When it was time for 
the express to start, the cat was not to be found ; 
but when the car-wheels were tested at Water- 
ville, one of the train-hands discovered pussy 
under the baggage-car. She had ridden eighty- 
two miles on the truck frame, after the manner 
of a genuine “hobo,” and by a miracle had 
escaped being shaken off and killed. It is 


surmised that a dog frightened her at the Portland | “ 


station, and she broke out of her box and took 
refuge under the car; but whatever may have 
been the beginning of the incident, that cat will 
have a real adventure story to tell her kittens. 


ad Ne Hampshire Farms for Summer Homes,” 
a beautiful booklet which the State board 
of agriculture has just published, reports that 
nine hundred such farms have been purchased for 
summer residences, and two million dollars has 
been expended upon them. Many of the “sum- 
mer places’ are pictured, and the ninety -one 
illustrations are supplemented with tributes from 
Secretaries Hay and Hitchcock, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Theodore Thomas, Winston Churchill, 
and other celebrities. It is intimated in this 
connection that there is still room in New 
Hampshire for summer residents and yisitors. 
Indeed, to be quite frank about it, the mission 
of the booklet is to convey that intimation—and 
a righteous purpose it is. We cannot all be 
Hays or Higginsons, but many of us could spend 
our summers in New Hampshire, and greatly to 
our own advantage. 
Goaaational newspapers have been indulging 
of late in “scare -heads” that announced 
“Methodist Money Lost,” and was followed by 
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finance instead of theology. The clergymen took 
the best advice they could get. If results were 
unfortunate, it does not follow that blame attaches 
to anybody. This is the conclusion of the wisest 
and strongest of the Methodist ministers, and 
the lay members of that great and generous 
denomination are pretty sure to indorse it. In 
view of the foolish and unjust comments some 
secular papers have made, that indorsement 
might fittingly take the form of a gift of thirty- 
eight thousand dollars to replace the lost nineteen 
thousand. et 
Gazer animals are found in the woods some- 
times, but for real “living curiosities” we 
must continue to look to the big cities. In a 
single announcement a Boston firm recently 
advertised flesh-colored ladies’ underwear, twenty- | Th 
cent ladies’ hosiery, four-dollar baby coats, and 
two-dollar-and-a-half ladies’ shoes. The flesh- 
colored lady is not so much of a phenomenon, 
but the others have been hitherto strangers alike 
to commerce and to literature. Sociologists will 
wonder whether they ever occur in combination. 
For instance, would one be likely to find a 
| twenty-cent lady with a four-dollar baby ? 





[" large places and sinall, unhappily, one is 

liable to encounter the creature that met a 
| man in Attleboro, Massachusetts, the other day, 
shook hands with him, gave his hand “a friendly 
wrench,”’—as the reporter considerately puts it,— 
and so fractured some of the smaller bones that 


for several weeks. We shall watch with interest 
to see whether this type of half-humanized gorilla, 
| this fellow that crushes fingers for “fun,” is 
| advertised by the Boston shop. If so, he will 
probably be priced at about ten cents a dozen. 


MAKING THE “GRAVEYARD” GREEN. 


t is proposed to make an attempt to cover with 

vegetation the desolate Sable Island, off the 
Nova Scotian coast, which is now little more 
than a bare sand-bar. The object is to make the 
island more conspicuous by reason of its green 
color, and so to prevent wrecks. 


Out in the Atlantic, one hundred and fifty miles 
from Halifax and one hundred from the Nova 
Scotian coast, lies this long, low strip of bare 
sand. Three hundred ago it was an island 
forty miles in so indefatigable has 
been the work ofthe oéean that today itis a mere 
strip of white sand twenty miles long and tw 
miles wide. On every side of it is the dead level 
of the sea, and for the greater part of the year 
ghastly, impenetrable fogs envelop it. 

A more mal place the n Sable Island it would 
be hard to conceive, but through summer 
and winter, live a colony Bs men who 
comprise an important part of ele ogee 
et 9 ary Sane ice. It is to this dreary stri 

fessor Saunders, of Ottawa, an 1 
son are directing their ged in an experiment 
which, if ——, will a great boon to 
mariners. The plan is ams of covering the 
island completely ‘vith vegetaiion, so that it may 
stand out tod clear to approaching vessels, 
and so that the encroachmen of the sea may 
better resisted. Hardy evergreens are the 
material used to the out of the scheme. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that Sable 
Island, besides being known as the “graveyard 
of ships,” is interesting to ornithologists as the 
nesting-place of the Ipswich sparrow, probably | 
the most conservative bird in existence. It 
migrates in the autumn to certain sections of the 
Southern States, but confines its housekeeping 
operations exclusively to Sable Island. It is 

asserted by a writer in the London (Canada) | 
Daily ‘Advertiser that i it has never been known 
to nest in any other spot in the world. 
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NOT TO BE CHEATED. 


am’s Horn” tells of a bright little boy who 

played so hard that he fell asleep and was 
put to bed without his supper, but unconscious | 
of his loss. 

The next morning Harry got up very much | 
refreshed by his long rest, and came down to his | 
breakfast as smiling and happy as could be. 

“You were a very good bo: s4- night, Harry,” 
said a lady. “You went bed without your | 
supper.” 

arry looked at her for a moment in pain and | 
rise, and then all of a sudden his face clouded 
he asked his nurse: 

ee Did I go to sleep without my supper last 
night ?” 

“Yes,” said the nurse. 

“Well,” said he, between his tears, “I want 
my last night’. 8 supper now !”’ 
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the Attleboro man will lose the use of his hand | £. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuRY, Mass. Individual pachia pent for 

pictures and circular. . B. 

“ Bracken Burnie.” i yamnar bons tor mie Sosa 
+ Hills. Nature study and recreation. 

Healthful location. arm surroundings and care. 

a ae circulars. C. 8. PHELPS, Mansfield Center, Conn. 








Young men and women 

COLLEGE of Wanted. to study Pharmacy. 
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Boston. Catalogue Free. J. W.BArRD, Dean. 
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Because he’s a grad- 
uate of our school. He 
studied with us for a 
year, graduated, and is 
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Young men! what we have 
done for him and hundreds 
of other young men we 
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Sanborn’s. 





ANY persons think that all coffee 
But it isn’t! 

as much difference between dif- 
ferent coffees as between bread and water. 
Some are as strengthening as food; others 
are as weak as water. 
what kind of coffee you drink, — and you 
don’t until you compare it with Chase & 
That you may so compare 
it, write us for a sample free. 
determination and a one-cent postal card. 
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Cans (air tight). 
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A BAD EMBLEM. 


Eigen Hobbet, the gardener of an estate in 
central New York, was a new importation 
from the north of Scotland. His schooling had 
been limited, and his notions of geography were 
rather vague. 

One of his master’s younger sons was trying 
to explain to Tobias the extent of this country. 
Finally he ran into the house and brought a 
many-colored map of the United States. 

Tobias bent over it a minute, then exclaimed, 
“Mon, mon, ’tis no to be trustit; ’tis laid out 





the statement that the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the New England Conference was the poorer by | 
the sum of nineteen thousand dollars, sunk in | 
unwise investments. It ought to have been | 
added— but sensational newspapers generally 
omit any such explanations—that this lost money 
was not misappropriated. It was invested in 
Western mortgages at a time when such invest- 


in the plaid o’ thae lyin’ MacFechlans !” 


C"hens Her Age.—A musician, driven to 
“uy! by the atrocious playing’ of a lady 

in the apartment over his own, met her one 

day, says a daily paper, in the hall with her little 
girl, and said, pleasantly, “This little one plays 





ments were favored by men whose business was 
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quite creditably, for her age. I hear her pract 
ing every day. 


To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


aa cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 
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Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this 

‘ the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curva- 
ture of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 
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the body as not to evidence that a support is worn. 
structed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
fe also make Scientific Appliances for protruding 

abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send for free 
booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, 
experience of our wonderful 
SATISFACTION. GUARANTEED. 
day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


Steambura, N. ¥., 

After having worn the plaster-of- Paris jackets, lean tr uthfully 
say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. 
curvature quite as well, and fits the pody so perfectly that no one 
You have my lifelong 
Yours — IDA D. 
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HERE graduated recently from a 

certain famous college for women 

a young lady of calm, serious eyes, 

well-closed lips, and a broad, resolute chin. 

At first sight she might have seemed almost 
unfemininely firm and self-contained. 

But this was only her expression as a 
senior and the valedictorian of her class; 
moreover, she was about to take up a 
fellowship in a great woman’s college, and 
the entrance into such a position 
calls for at least some gravity at the 
beginning. In reality she was a 
very jolly, sympathetic and imagi- 
native young woman. 

Indeed, strange to say, it was 
largely her imagination that was 
the means of getting her an educa- 
tion. But the really remarkable 
thing about Miss Cecily Harper’s 
education was that it had been paid 
for by royalty—to be more explicit, 
by a long and varied succession 
of reigning and exiled queens. 

When Miss Harper was still 
“little Cissy Harper,” she was a 
small Ohio country girl, very quiet 
and intensely shy. She was so 
tanned by the sun that her eye- 
brows looked curiously whitish, 
and her brown hair was bleached 
at the ends almost to straw color. She wore 
it in two long brown braids, which her 
brothers called “pigtails.” 

Of these brothers she had five, all older 
than herself; and of sisters she had none 
at all. Her father was a farmer, with 
; seventy acres of land so poor that the 
{ Harper children ran little danger of being 

spoiled by luxury. 

It was Cecily’s one sore affliction that 
while there were five boys, she was the 
only girl. In one way, by reading and 
then “making believe,” she could all but 
escape it. 

The Harpers were a “bookworm”’ family. 
Their pile of “libraries’”” came out from 
town every Saturday night as regularly as 
the democrat went in to market. 

Almost any evening you might come in 
and find the whole circle of them, father 
and mother, the five boys and Cecily, all 
with their chairs pulled up around the old 
kitchen table, with its green-shaded lamp, 
nobody saying a word, and each and all of 
them far off in some different time or realm. 

One of Harper’s wealthier neighbors once 
started to talk to him about this extreme of 
bookishness ; he said if Harper would have his 
boys work two or three hours later, and would 
use less coal-oil, maybe he would get rich 
quicker. But Mr. Harper only replied that 
he thought he would just about as soon have 
his children happy as rich, anyway. 

Cecily, although the youngest, was the biggest 
bookworm of them all. For in bookland she was 
no longer a girl; she was a viking discovering 
Greenland, or a crusading duke, or a captain in 
the Revolution, or the commander of a monitor 
in the war. It would seem from this that 
Cecily devoured the same adventurous “libra- 
ries” her brothers took out, which was the truth. 

For girls’ books she had the most burning 
contempt. They were all alike. No matter 
how well they began, they all came to the same 
maddening conclusion. Even if their heroines 
went out as nurses to the army, it was no time 
whatever before they showed of what miserable 
stuff they were really made ; they fell in love in 
the very best part of the fighting, and the rest 
of the book was a dreary waste. 

Cecily was always “imagining.” When she 
was on her way to school alone, or getting 
the cows ‘home from the bush pastures, or 
picking berries, she lived in a world which was 
not postmarked “Etruria.” “Cissy Make- 
Believe” was the nickname this’ imagining 
earned her, and she could not resent it. 

When she was driving home from Stellerville 
at night she made believe she was Napoleon, 
posting exultantly to Berlin, and all the miles 
of shocks of wheat and corn, mysteriously 
indistinct in the moonlight, were her millions 
of victorious soldiers ready to turn south and 
overwhelm Vienna. 

And when, after milking, she was slowly 
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carrying her bubble-brimming pail to the 
dairy -house, sometimes she found herself 
almost beginning to run with it. For in the 
depths of night she had crept noiselessly from 
the stockade, perishing with thirst, and crawled 
foot by foot down to the hillside spring ; and 
now, with the bullets of the awakened red men 
striking all about her, she was flying back with 
the prayed-for water to the deliriously rejoicing 
garrison. 


There was something indescribably thrilling 
and delicious about this “making believe.” 
No books, no reality, could be compared with 
it. For in it you not only knew exactly what 
the enemy was going to do, and had only to lie 
in wait for him, smiling grimly; but if you 
found that, after all, he was going to get the 
best of you in the way you had started him out, 
you simply made him go back to the beginning 
and start another way; and then you con- 
founded him worse than ever. 

But when she tried to imagine herself, her 
real self, doing heroic deeds there at home, 
there did not seem to be anything credible in 
them at all. Even dreams were little better. 
One night she dreamed that robbers had entered 
the minister’s house, and that she, creeping up 
behind them with a revolver in each hand, had 
suddenly cried out, “Throw up your hands, 
villains, or I will shoot you down like dogs!” 


} 
| 





Then she found that she had shouted those | 


terrifying words in a manner so impressive that 


they had burst completely through her dream, | disloyally and unceremoniously compelled to 


and that her brother Charles heard them in his | 


room across the hall. 

And not only did he shamelessly repeat them 
the next morning at breakfast, to her blushing 
misery, but he and all the others kept it up 
for weeks and months afterward. When she 
would be chasing the hens out of the back 
kitchen, Washington would solemnly give it 
as his opinion that she ought to “shoot them 








down like dogs;” and when the calves | 
would get their feet in the pail, Jack | 
would shout, “Hi, hi, there, throw up your 
hands, villains!” 

For all that she tried to be angry, in the 
end she always had to fall giggling over it in 


THEN SHE UNDERSTOOD—THEY WERE 
SETTLING ON HER! 


spite of herself. But she was secretly | 
beginning to be rather ashamed of this | 
“making believe.” It was so silly and 
childish, she told herself, and unless 
she stopped it she would never be really 
grown up. 
And when, that summer, she was invited to | 
make a two weeks’ visit to her Uncle George 
Stephens,—the “bee unele,” near Barbers- | 
town,—she gave herself the most solemn kind 
of warning that she must stop it while she was | 
there, at any rate. For if she did not, and were | 
caught at it, she would bring the dignity of her 
family to shame and ridicule. 

Before she had been there two days she was 
“making believe” worse than ever. Uncle 
George was largely to blame for it. Aunt 
Bella, being an invalid, could do little toward 
amusing her small niece, and her husband 
tried to make up for it. And when he began 
to unfold to her his amazing chronicle of bee 
battles, “robber swarms,”’ and invasions by the 
terrible death’s-head moth, Cecily’s imagination 
immediately went into a ferment which was | 
altogether ungovernable. 

What thrilled her more than all else were | 
the stories about the queens. They were for | 
all the world like the queens in history, always | 
trying to usurp each other’s thrones or get | 
their rivals out of the way. When three or | 
four of them were hatching from their royal | 
cells, the first one to emerge always raised her 
voice in the regulation song of triumph, and 
immediately proceeded to “do for’’ all those 
still imprisoned. 

But sometimes the worker bees would calmly 
decide that there were enough of them for 
two queens to rule, and the older one was 





let the younger one alone. In this happy 
turn of things the disappointed murderess 
would get all she could to follow her, and, 
fiercely departing from that ungrateful hive, 
would seek a new kingdom elsewhere. 

In every-day language this was only a plain 
case of swarming ; but to Cecily the old queen 
was Elizabeth, and the young one was Mary 
Queen of Scots, and before she had been 
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imagining ten minutes the whole course of 
history had been reversed and avenged. 

But a day was soon to come when a swarm- 
ing was to mean something much more to her 
than the opportunity for this peculiarly piquant 
sort of “make-believe,”’ and when the “making 
believe’”’ indeed was to be the means of chang- 
ing the whole direction of her life. 

It had been swelteringly hot from the 
beginning of that June week, and Aunt Bella 
had suffered terribly. On the evening of 
Wednesday her whole nervous system seemed 
suddenly to go to pieces. The doctor stayed 
with her constantly till ten o’clock Thursday 
morning, and when he then had to leave her 
for an hour or two, he did not try to hide from 
Mr. Stephens the danger she was in. 

But all that could be done was to watch her 
temperature and, above all, keep her from 
every possible noise or shock. For the next 
hour her haggard husband sat silent by her, 
looking out over the bee-yard through the 
drawn curtains. 

The hot weather had its effect upon the bees, 
too. From eleven o’clock till twelve that day 
six hives swarmed, three Italian, two Carniolan 
anda Cyprian. William, the stolid hired man, 
had work enough to keep him from thinking 
much of the crisis in the sick-room. 

But Cecily, while she did all she could to 
help him, was thinking of it, and she brought 
him the goose wing and swarming-sheet, or 
crumpled up more cedar bark for the smoker, 
in a sort of awed and frightened silence. 
Ordinarily she could not hide a slight fear of 
bees, but now she threw her handfuls of dirt 
and sand into the spinning brown whorls of 
them—to jangle bells or beat on pans was out 
of the question that day—with a queer feeling 
that she would almost like to be stung. 

William did not know that she was thus 
courting a loyal martyrdom, but he soon saw 
that she was really doing good work. And 
when the seventh swarm, another Italian, 
began to come out before he had finished 
housing the sixth, he showed his appreciation 
of it by promoting her to the charge of the foot- 
power sprinkler. 

It was a kind of combination of bicycle-pump 
and garden hose, fed from the cistern, and such 
swarms as were caught for many minutes 
within range of the drenching shower it threw 
were glad enough to settle in the fastest manner 
possible. Cecily ran it under that seventh 
swarm and pumped the stream straight up 
into it with a zeal which knew neither stint 
nor mercy. 

Her uncle had told her that there were thirty 
or forty thousand bees in a colony, but in this 
emigration there seemed to be hundreds of 
thousands. The whole air was fiercely ahum 
with them. Their eddying, rising vortex was 
as wide and high as a filling balloon, and they 
eut through it up and down and in and out 
like the flying threads from a million shuttles. 
But the water was rapidly stopping them and 
bringing them down, and the living dust-storm 
grew thicker and thicker about her head. 

The odor of wax and honey from them was as 
strong as if she were standing in the extracting- 
house. The sound they made reminded her of 
times when she had pressed her ear against a 
telegraph-pole, only this was a thousand times 
wickeder and more threatening. 

She began to be afraid. Her uncle had told 
her that bees were quieter than usual when 
swarming, but if one did ating, the smell of 
the formic acid seemed to set the others blood- 
mad, and they would attack in frenzied dozens 
—and then in hundreds; a colt on the next 
farm had been stung to death that way only 
the year before. 

One struck her on the face, another—three, 
four, five! And every time her heart gasped 
and leaped in her. But she held her ground 
and pumped on steadily. Now the densest of 
the swarm seemed to be drifting slowly behind 
her; evidently they were going to settle on 
the dead lilac bush. But suddenly she felt a 
crawling, a clustering, a swiftly gathering 
weight at the yoking of her braids, and then 
she understood—they were settling on her / 

She caught her breath in a little choke of 
horror ; then she remembered her aunt. She set 
her teeth, shut her eyes tightly, and with a 
long shudder as if she were slipping slowly 
into ice-cold water, stood perfectly still. Before 
she would scream they could kill her a hundred 
times. But, oh, why did not William come? 

William was at the other end of the bee-yard, 
and had not seen; but Uncle George from the 
sick-room window had. Indeed, before Cecily 
did herself, he comprehended what had hap- 
pened—and his heart stopped at it. But the 
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first deadening second of terror past, he glanced 
swiftly at the face on the pillow,—the eyes were 
closed,—and slipped with quaking haste out of 
the room. As he flew silently down the stairs 
he expected every moment to hear the first wild 
shrieks from the terrified child. 

Cecily heard him coming. “It’s all right, 
child!” he gasped. “Just you sit still on this,” 
and he pushed a “transferring-box’”’ under her. 
She let herself down, and clutched her hands 
together in her lap. She felt stronger for it now. 

But now, too, the bees were lighting on her in 
thousands, running in every direction over her 
head and neck, and pushing crazily through 
her hair. It seemed hceurs on hours before 
William came panting up with the “‘smoker.” 

Mr. Stephens caught it from him, and jerkily 
motioned for an empty hive and the goose wing. 
Then, pointing the bellows sidewise to keep the 
smoke from Cecily’s face, he began to drive the hot, 
heavy cedar smudge through and through the 
seething swarm. 

It acted on them like so much chloroform, but 
at best it could only stupefy the outer ones; 
and hundreds more were dropping down every 
minute. The great matted brown cluster was 
now half as big as a spaniel, and Cecily was bent 
over with the hot oppression and weight of it. 

Her uncle hardly dared to look at her. He 
knew, much better than she did, that swarming 
bees are honey- filled, and therefore sluggish. 
But he knew, too, what such thousands of them 
together might do if the child should move in 
such way as to pinch them. All depended on 
her keeping still. 

Under her heavy coat of tan she showed a dusky 
pallor, and her nostrils, whiter still, fanned slowly 
in and out with her long, tremulous breathing. 
But this, with now and then a little cowering 
twitch of her tensely closed lips or eyelids, was 
the only sign she gave of being conscious of the 
crawling, whizzing peril that had settled upon 
her. And she was so still that she might have 
been under an anesthetic. 

Mr. Stephens marveled, and fervently thanked 
Heaven for it; and what was much more, her 
bravery was rapidly restoring his courage to him. 
He caught the empty hive from William, deftly 
turned it upside down behind Cecily, and then 
bade the man take her by the shoulders and bend 
her slowly back over it. 

“Now,” he said, quietly, “‘only one little minute 
more and it’ll be all over.” 

He grasped the heavily burdened braids 
strongly but gently, lifted them with slow, 
calculating caution, and then, with a quick, 
downward jerk, dropped the startled swarm into 
the upturned box. William was pouring the 
smudge into them before they could rise again— 
and the worst was past. 

The bee-keeper caught up the goose wing, ran 
it rapidly over the girl’s hair and shoulders, and 
swept the last bewildered “Italians” out of the 
neck of her blue checked gingham, as a barber 
does the random wisps his shears have dropped. 
She opened her eyes with a start, and began to 
sob and shudder in a sort of dry-eyed passion of 
relief. 

“There, there, it’s all right now !” Uncle George 
soothed her, and gave her a little push toward 
the door of the near-by summer kitchen. 

A few minutes later he followed her in; he 
was feeling sick and faint himself now, but she 
had almost stopped her crying, and was gazing 
rather forlornly out of the window. 

“Child, child,” he said, “how in the mercy of 
Providence did you manage to go through it so? 
Were you thinking of your aunt?” 

“Well,—well,—” she answered, and began to 
sob again, “I did at first, and then, when it got 
worse, I couldn’t seem to keep on doing it, so l— 
I just pretended and made believe—believe that 
I was an American spy saving Cuba—Cuba. 
And the Spaniards had caught me, and were 
going to gar-garrote me if I didn’t tell them my 
secrets.” 

She choked another sob. “And when more 
bees got on me, I just made— believe a little 
more —that they were tight—tightening the 
garrote, and the smoke was from the torturers,— 
but I wouldn’t tell them just the same. And you 
and Will— William were the American army on 
the way to rescue me, and—and —” 

And Miss Cecily Harper, at the thought of how 
timely was her deliverance from the fatal collar, 
submerged. herself in a perfect sea of tears. 

As for Uncle George, in spite of the experience 
he had just come through and the thought of his 
sick wife up-stairs, he never in his life had a 
greater desire to go into a yell of laughter. 

But if he had wanted to laugh at that novel 
exposition of heroism, he also did a good deal of 
serious thinking about it. And three days later, 
when the cooler weather was rapidly giving Mrs. 
Stephens back her strength, he drove down to 
see the Harpers, and had a long talk with them. 

“Yes,” he said, when he was finally leaving 
the matter in their hands, “I can’t help feeling 
that the child’s pluck saved Bella forme. And 
when I asked her what it was put those ‘make- 
believe’ notions into her head, that was her 
answer, ‘Just reading.’ If ‘just reading’ books 
of adventure can put the spirit of ten men into 
her, I’d very much like to see what reading 
something a little better would do for her; and, 
as I tell you, if you’ll let her have it, I'll see to it 
that she has a chance to go just as far in her 
schooling as any American girl can go. 

“I'll guarantee, too,’’ he continued, “that she’ll 
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show it’ll be money well spent. You know I | 
don’t set up to be a rich man; but Bella and | 
I have always had enough ; if it hadn’t been so, 
I’d have been selling my spare queens long ago. 
But if I do it now, it’ll carry Cissy along in her 
education nicely ; and what extra work it’ll give 
me will be neither here nor there. Say yes to it, 
and I’ll send my ‘ad’ to the bee journals to-morrow 
morning. If you don’t say yes, I can tell you I’ 
be mightily disappointed !’”” 

As was hinted in the beginning, the Harpers 
were the sort of people with whom “just read- 
ing”—and education, which for the most part 
is just reading, too—counted for a great deal 
indeed. They accepted their brother-in-law’s 
offer as gratefully and as frankly as it was made. 
And Cecily, supported by queens innumerable,— 
and probably there were contributions from the 
worker bees as well, if the truth were known,— 
went on reading with increasing happiness for 
the next twelve years. 

But she did more than read; she began to 









the value of nearly one million 
dollars in gold coin and bullion, 
was recovered from the wreck of 
the Pacific mail-steamship, Golden 
Gate. Ihave the story direct from 
one of the principal men of the 
enterprise. During the period which elapsed 
between the discovery of gold in California and 
the establishment of transcontinental traffic, the 
custom was to ship coin and bullion from San 
Francisco to the Isthmus of Panama, across 
which it was carried to Aspinwall, now Colon, 
on the Atlantic. There it would be reshipped to 
its destination in the United States or Europe. 
Thus in July, 1862, the side-wheel steamship, 
Golden Gate, was en route from San Francisco 
to Panama, carrying more than five hundred 
passengers and a large amount of treasure, 
While running along the west coast of Mexico, 
about two miles offshore, she was discovered 
to be afire. She was headed for the beach, and 
when she struck the fire had 
so enwrapped her that all on 





| think. And it was not long, then, till she found 
| that her old secret lamentations over being a girl 
were giving place to a very outspoken thankful- 
ness for being a woman. For whole new fields 
_ for teaching and working and doing good seemed 
| to open before her which could never open to any 
man. 

And she still “made believe,” too; but instead 
of imagining herself a crusader or a viking or an 
American spy in Cuba, she began to imagine how 
she would feel if she were a sweat-shop woman, 
making shirts for twenty-nine cents a dozen, or 
a working girl at two dollars a week, or even a 
small child with more appetite for books than she 
could ever hope, without fairy help, to satisfy. 

And then, too, she gradually awoke to that 
great truth that imagination can turn into sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling and charity. And so 
she began to pay back ever more and more of 
that unpayable debt which all happy people owe 
to those who are unhappy in this tangled old 
world. 


brass pipe, with a nozzle two and | 
one-half inches in diameter, which 
was attached to five hundred feet 
of hose leading to a steam-pump 
on beard the Naiad. <A continu- 
ous stream of water, as powerful 
as that from a fire-engine, was to be foreed through 
the hose; and this, it was hoped, would roil the 
sand to such a state that the diver could gradually 
settle down into it and lay hold of the treasure. 

As soon as he reached the place where he was 
to work, the diver gave the signal to start the 
pump. 

After an hour of expectancy by those above, 
the diver signaled to stop the pump, and then 
came to the surface. After being relieved of his 
helmet, he drew in a few breaths of fresh air and 


reported : 
“Everything is all right so far, but there is a 
lot more work to be done than we bargained for. 


hte agpantin anceieted at | 





The sand has accumulated so that where we 








Then the hopes of the party, who had venture: 
most of their savings in the enterprise, were ver: 
low, but the divers were encased as usual {fv 
their regular descents. On this morning one «; 
them remarked : 

“Boys, I am going to touch the coal to-day if | 
have to go my full length for it. We're needin: 
something special to be thankful for.” 

It was three hours before he signaled to sto, 
the pump. With their expectations rouse: 
by his unusual stay, the others waited eager]; 
for a signal to send down a bag of such imple- 
ments as the diver might need to assist him in 
raising a box of treasure. A small, flat boat, 
containing two men and grapnels, ice-tongs ani 
such implements, was always kept moored ove: 
the spet where the diver was at work. Soon 
the hopes of those above were destroyed by the 
announcement that the diver was coming to the 
surface. 

The diver, however, had planned a most agree- 
able disappointment. He whotells me this stor) 
remembers being struck by the fact that as the 
diver ascended the ladder to the side of the launch, 
he used but one hand to assist himself. When 
he emerged, his friends saw a package unde 
one of his arms, and this he handed up to 
those on board. 

The bex, about a foot long, eight inches in 
width and four in depth, was carried over to the 
Potter, opened, and found to contain three 
thousand five hundred dollars in gold coin. 

To obtain this box the diver had been obliged 
to sink himself until the top of his head was just 
level with the surface of the sand. Feeling 
something hard beneath him, he worked it about 
for a long time with his feet, until finally, with the 
assistance of some hooks he had carried down 
with him, he had raised it to a point where he 
could get his hand on it. While there he had 
sent up several signals of assurance, which his 
tenders had never received, no doubt because 
his life-line had been buried in the firm sand 
which surrounded the roily hole. 

Great progress was now made. The next day, 
with the assistance of grapnels and bags, more 
treasure was discovered, and then, day after day, 
two, three, and even four boxes, containing 
various amounts, were extricated from the sand 
by the labor of both divers. With each box they 
had to mount slowly out of the hole they had 
bored, and allow the sand to 
fill in and harden behind 





board were forced to fling 
themselves into the surf. 
There was a vicious under- 
tow. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight people were lost, 
and of the vessel herself, in a 
short time nothing remained 
in sight except some of the 
tall machinery. 

After the wreck became 
known it was announced that 
there had been a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of gold 
in the treasure-room of the 
Golden Gate. The under- 
writers sent skilled divers to 
the scene to attempt the recov- 
ery of this treasure. 

The divers, after a pro- 
longed examination, reported 
that the vessel had broken in 
two at the treasure-room, and 
that the gold had been buried 
so deep in the sand, through 
the combined action of the 
surf and the undertow, that 
the recovery of any portion of 
it was impossible. The un- 
derwriters thereupon aban- 
doned the attempt. 

A number of adventurous 
spirits in San Francisco, 








them. 

Elated with success, the 
divers, as was natural, relaxed 
their precautions a little, until 
one of them had a perilous 
adventure. Standing over the 
wreck, he was boring his 
excavation with the hose and 
sinking rapidly into the sand 
as usual. 

Just as he got down to his 
shoulders, the butt of the hose 
was suddenly torn from his 
grasp by the surf. As he 
groped about on the sand 
expecting to feel it, he remem- 
bered with a shock that before 
beginning operations he had 
neglected the customary pre- 
caution of attaching the hose 
to his belt byalanyard. The 
whole thing had been washed 
far beyond his reach. 

Almost instantly the sand, 
no longer loosened by the 
stream of water, began to 
harden round him, and he 
realized the full horror of his 
situation. 

So quickly was he em- 
bedded that the use of his 
arms was soon lost; nothing 








upon learning. of this report, 
determined to make personal 
examination of the wreck. 
This they did in August, 1862, and corroborated 
the report of the previous divers, 

A second expedition went down, and although 
not successful, brought back reports that fur- 
nished encouragement for a third, which started 
from San Francisco in October, 1863. 

This expedition sailed in two schooners, the 
R. B. Potter, a former pilot-boat of seventy 
tons, and the Naiad, a little craft of thirty tons, 
previously used for collecting gulls’ eggs from 
the Farallone Islands. There were ten men 
on each vessel, including divers and engineers, 
and there was all the necessary apparatus. 

The diving apparatus was put into shape; 
the two schooners were moored at a safe distance 
from the breakers ; the air-pump, with its attend- 
ants, was placed in position on the launch; 
and one of the divers, in his submarine suit, 
dropped over the side, but did not vanish. 
Since the water was but four fathoms deep 
and clear as crystal, he could easily be seen as 
he walked along the bottom toward the wreck. 
A stream of air-bubbles rose behind him, and 
fish and sharks fied from him in every direction. 

As he approached the wreck and found shal- | 
lower water with each step, it was seen that the | 
furious surf and the undertow forced him by 
degrees to stoop until he was crawling along 
on all fours. When he was directly over the 
wreck he began to employ the ingenious appa- 
ratus to which the adventurers looked for success. 


THE BOX . 





- WAS... 


expected two or three feet, there are almost | 


+ FOUND TO CONTAIN $3,500 IN GOLD COIN. 


protruded from the solid sand 
except his helmeted heal, 
hands and wrists. With his 
life-line buried and his arms powerless, he wis 


six. Under this is the coal, and in it we shall | unable to make any signal for relief to those 


find the boxes of gold, if we ever find them. 


above, who were quite unaware of his dreadful! 


“The experiment with the hose worked well,” situation. Besides all this, owing to the disturb- 


he continued. 
and about my legs, and sank three feet easily. 
But I tell you, there’s danger for a diver in this 
thing. 
while a man is deep in the roiled-up sand he will 
be caught there sure, for the sand will grow solid 
about him before he can get out.” 

The men had not thought of this before, but 


they at once saw the truth of it, and arranged | 
that every imaginable precaution should be taken | 
| likely to happen once in a thousand times. 


to keep the pump working. 


Both divers descended on the second day, | 


but after considerable time reappeared with no 
more encouraging news than that one of them | 
had got down into the sand to the depth of his | 
armpits without discovering anything. During | 


If the steam-pump ever stops working 
| severe that he began to Jose breath, and resigne:| 


| appeared inevitable. 


“J kept playing the nozzle under | ance created around him by the surf and tlie 


undertow, he might as well have been blind foi 


| all that he could see. 


The pressure of sand on his chest was so 


himself to the speedy, agonizing death whic! 
Nearly exhausted, he felt 
something touch one of his hands. It was th 
bight of the hose, which, in washing about ove! 
the bottom, had struck against him—a thing nv’ 


Gripping this with his hand, he slowly edg: 
it along, bit by bit, until finally he got hold of t! 
| butt and the nozzle itself. With great difficu! 
‘he turned the stream of water into the san 
and freed first one arm, then the other, a 


the following week the search went on with no | gradually the whole upper part of his body. 


success. 


The divers found that the stream from | 


Through the remainder of the day he ws 


the hose did not thin the sand enough to enable | prostrated, but he pluckily went back to t! 


them to bend down in it and grope about their 
feet. The stream made a hole for them to sink 
in, but it was not wide enough to stoop in, and 
it was filled with a mixture of sand and water, 
ready to “set” the moment the stream should 
stop. So the men employed their feet as hands, 
groping about for the treasure-boxes. 





The time passed thus until Thanksgiving day. 


work the next day, and from that time on tl: 
was no lack of precaution on his part. 

A later incident, in which the other div 
figured, indicates well to what a degree t'° 
success of the expedition was due to the plu 
persistence and hard work of the divers. 
Taising one large box of treasure from the h 
in the sand, the tongs by which he held it slip) 




















and ripped the cover entirely off the box while 
it was yet a foot from the top of the hole. 

But by the greatest care and pains he finally 
succeeded in resting it on the level sand outside 
the hole without spilling a single coin. It was 
hauled up to the boat in a bag, and found to 
contain nearly thirty thousand dollars. Of 
course the weight of these boxes in the mixture 
of sand and water was far less than it would 
have been in the air. 

Uninterrupted by other accidents, the work 
of recovery went on until the first of January, 
when the inerease of surf, with the change of 
season, made further operations impossible. The 
last box of treasure was extricated on Christmas 
day, and although regular trips below were made 
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daily during the week that followed, no more 
boxes were brought to the surface.. Then the 
men stopped their work and left the spot, fully 
intending to repeat the operations in the following 
year; but during the winter the party scattered 
far and wide, and were never reunited. 

Many schemes for obtaining the rest of the 
treasure, by dredging, building breakwaters 
or inserting coffer-dams, have been talked about 
but no one has yet recovered a dollar of what 
the San Francisco sailormen failed to lift; nor 
has any one produced a scheme which, in the 
opinion of the man who told me this story, will 
warrant the outlay of the capital necessary 
to secure what is left of the treasure of the 
Golden Gate. 





“MONG the minor mysteries of parlia- 
@ mentary life is the Whip. The news- 
1S % paper reader knows the Premier, the 
Leader of the House, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the Speaker and the Sergeant -at- Arms. 
But what and why is the Whip? 

To begin with, the Whip is not a disciplinary 
instrument compact of wood and plaited leather. 
He is of flesh and blood, like an ordinary member 
of the House. Studiously unobtrusive in habit, 
he is a power behind the Premier’s chair, some- 
times greater than, always as indispensable as, 
the Premier himself. 





Whips on either side can generally tell their 
chiefs within two or three how matters will go. 
An exception to the rule happened on the 
historic occasion of the second reading of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. No longer was 
the House divided between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, each a well-organized body, with the 
Trish vote also held wellin hand. On that fateful 
night the Liberal-Unionist party sprang armed 
from the ground, and achieved its first success by 
hurling its great leader from his pinnacle, and 
sending into the wilderness for six long years 
the party of which it had once been the very 


The title is an abbreviation of the phrase | heart 


Whipper-in, which tells its own story. It came 
into use at a time when fox-hunting was even 
more an essential part of an English country 
gentleman’s life than it is to-day. 

There are members, exceedingly few, of the 
present House who remember seeing Sir Watkin 
Wynn passing through the division lobby, with 
his scarlet coat and white riding breeches barely 
hidden by the cloak he had cast about him. He 
was just up from the hunt, or just going down 
after he had assisted to save the state by his 
vote. 

The duty of the Whipper-in in the hunting- 
field is to keep the pack together till the proper 
moment comes when they may break away. 
The duties of the Parliamentary Whip are 
strictly analogous. He knows by name every 
dog in the parliamentary pack. Ifata particular 
day and hour one is not in the kennel, or within 
sound of the crack of the whip, his precise 
whereabouts is registered, and if need be he can 
be sent for. 

One way by which members temporarily 
escape the Whip is that of pairing. That is to 
say, two members belonging to hostile camps 
agree to abstain from voting in any subsequent 
divisions of a sitting. Their several votes being 
thus nullified, the “pairs,” as they are called, are 
exempt from reproach or censure from the-Whips 
if they stay away. 

Remarkable are the scope and precision of 
the Whip’s duties. In the hourly fight going 
on in the House of Commons, the stake at issue 
being the fate of the ministry and the course of 
empire, nothing may be left to chance. Should 
a government be defeated or a ministerial 
majority run down to damaging proportions, 
it is no excuse for a Whip to plead that something 
entirely unforeseen happened. Any one can 
see through a ladder. A Parliamentary Whip 
is expected to see through a brick wall. 


** Marking In.’’ 


complete is the system of registration 

from hour to hour and from minute to 

minute that, on the eve of a division, the 
Whips on either side are able to tell within two 
or three how men will go. 

That seems worth taking trouble about. But 
the same patient, persistent overseeing is in 
practice on an ordinary night, when the stranger 
in the gallery, or even the ordinary member, 
observes nothing but a limp and listless assembly, 
innocent of intent, incapable of mischief. 

The Whips on both sides havea force of clerks 
whose duty it is to keep an account of members 
entering or leaving the House. This is called 
“inarking in.” When House and lobby are 
cleared for a division, you will see, standing by 
the lobby door, a row of men with large cards in 
their hands, on which are printed lists of names. 

\s members stream in from the dining-room, 
c.ding-room or terrace, making for the House 

take part in the division, the clerks eagerly 

n them and correct their list, each one having 

ection of the alphabet given to his charge. 

® numbers of supporters of one side or the 
er within call are from time to time added 
. and the Whips know exactly how many men 
‘y may depend upon. If, on the ministerial 
1°, the stock is running low, steps are immedi- 
ay taken to increase the number. 

_ “n the eve of a critical division this process 
iS worked out with infinite care, often with 
Surprising suecess. When the division bell rings, 
and the glass filled with the sands of time and 
the fate of a ministry is turned on the table, the 
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The following of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain was not yet organized. Many 
members not having absolutely committed them- 
selves to revolt, it was impossible aceurately to 
forecast the result of the division. Sanguine 
to the last, Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, glancing round 
the crowded benches as they broke up for the 
division, still shone with pathetic hope. 

When the figures were announced, showing 
that his magnificent majority won at the general 
election of 1885 had been in less than six months 
transformed into a minority of thirty, he quietly 
went on writing his letter to the queen, adding 
this pregnant passage to the record of the night’s 
sitting. 


A Grievance from Aldershot. 


W indispensable are the Whips to the 

conduct of parliamentary government is 

constantly seen amid less dramatic sur- 
roundings. It not infrequently happens that 
the course of humdrum business is suddenly 
disturbed by an anxious movement on the 
Treasury Bench. The Chief Whip saunters 
up casually, seats himself next to the Leader, 
whispers something in his ear, and in an instant 
the bored look on the right honorable gentle- 
man’s face alters to one of alert preparation. 

The business before the House may be of 
tenth-rate importance. What the Whip has 
come in to say is that, having counted heads, 
he finds that if a division is forthwith taken 
on the question as it stands, the government 
will be defeated. 

Such a case happened in the early part of the 
session of 1899. It wasa Friday night in Com- 
mittee of Supply. The army estimates were 
under discussion. There was the customary 
muster of colonels and captains, with the corre- 
sponding hasty withdrawal of the civilians from 
the scene. A gallant colonel on the ministerial 
side brought forward a grievance from Aldershot. 

There is a sewage farm in the neighborhood, 
and the milk supplied in the canteens was its 
produce. Probably if the sewage farm had gone 
under another name, the milk and the butter it 
produced would have passed without comment. 
But when the wind was in the west Tommy 
Atkins sniffed the aroma of the sewage, and was 
sure the milk disagreed with him. The gallant 
colonel demanded a pledge from the War Office 
that the supply of milk and butter from this 
source should be prohibited. 

In vain it was shown how a commission of 
experts had carefully gone into the whole busi- 
ness, and demonstrated the impossibility of 
anything deleterious getting into the butter 
or tainting the milk. In vain. the Financial 
Secretary of the War Office, a Birmingham man, 
testified that the great midland city was largely 
supplied with milk and butter from the sewage 
farm ; that he consumed these comestibles in his 
own household, and that nowhere were there 
fairer children or healthier housemaids. 

The colonels and the captains on both sides 
made common cause. The Opposition Whip, 
seeing his opportunity, quietly brought his men 
together. The Government Whip, counting 
heads, found he was temporarily in a minority, 


and the strongest government of modern times | 


had to give way. 

Another point governing the direction of 
business at any particular sitting, in respect 
of which everything depends upon the Whips, 
is the use of the closure. The closure is the 
eurb by which ministers are able to reduce 
to subjection the most restless House. It means 


that after debate on a particular question has 
gone a certain length, the minister in charge of 
the bill may rise and demand “that the question 
be now put.” 


The Mighty Lever of the Closure. 


IE rush of eloquence, the flow of argu- 
ment are, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, thereupon immediately and 
absolutely stopped. All the angry minority can 
do is to claim a division. That taken, and a 
majority declaring that the question be now 


on’t ” 


minority ever dominant in the House of Com- 
mons, when the closure was incorporated among 
the standing orders, it was stipulated that it 
might be invoked only in case a minimum of one 
hundred members demanded it. 

If ministers could bring only ninety-nine men 
in the lobby in favor of the closure, they would 
be laughed out of the House, and debate would go 
on as long as the minority chose to keep the ball 
rolling. Thus, before a minister moves the 
closure, he must receive assurance from the Whip 
that he has at least a hundred members at his 
beck and call. 

Toward the end of the session the cares of the 
Whipper-in multiply. The ministerial flock are 
anxious to make off for moor or sea, anywhere 
for their holiday. Happily for ministers, the 
same human passion exists on the opposite side, 
and is not restrained by equal strength of disci- 
pline. A ministerialist and a member of the 
opposition on holiday pleasure bent usually pair 
a week, a fortnight, even three weeks, before the 
anticipated date of the prorogetion. That is all 
right as leaving the majority unaffected. 

But it will never do to allow the ministerial 
forees to fall below a hundred. The closure, 
always useful, is absolutely indispensable to 
ministers in the last fortnight of asession. After 
lounging through business for a hundred nights, 
| opportunity of speech-making is now strictly 
| limited. If bills eannot be advanced a full stage 
at a single sitting they must be dropped. Know- 
ing this, the opposition would, but for the closure, 
be masters .of the situation. They would only 
have to keep on talking, and the bill would be 
tajked out. 

The closure has changed all that. In the 
latter days of the session, when a government 
bill is put down for a particular stage on a given 
night, it will be carried ; but only by the closure, 
and the closure must needs have its hundred 
backers. So the Whips watch over their men 
as a hen counteth her chickens, until, at ten 
| o’clock on the twenty-third night of Committee 
| of Supply, the closure comes automatically into 
| foree. Ministers must have in workable con- 
| dition the mighty lever of the closure. Wo unto 

the Whip that at a critical moment has to confess 
| that it is out of gear! 
| Tradition lingers in, the Whips’ room round 
|a probably mythical member whose earliest 
| experience of the House of Commons was one of 
| bitter disappointment. Shortly after he had taken 
| the oath and his seat, a gentleman approached him 
| bareheaded and with courteous bow said, “Will 
| you dine here to-night ?” From a perfect stranger 
| this was an exceedingly friendly advance. 
| But it was only on a par with the member’s 
| experience since he entered the House. Having 
| captured a seat for the government, he had been 
| overwhelmed with congratulations as he sat 
| under the gallery awaiting the call to take the 
| oath. His approach to the table was vociferously 
| cheered. As he skirted the Treasury Bench on 
his way to the chairman, the Leader of the House 





| beamingly shook hands with him, an example | 


| followed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. That a little 
dinner-party should be made up in his honor 
seemed after that natural enough. 
| That it was a dinner-party he concluded from 
the fact that, when he effusively accepted the 
invitation, his host entered his name in a little 
memorandum-book fished out of his waistcoat 
pocket. It would be just as well to know his 
host’s name, and he could not, in the circum- 
stances, very well ask it. e 
The difficulty was easily overcome. The 
gentleman without the hat was still walking 
about the lobby, carefully eying members, and 
when he had made what was evidently a careful 
selection, approached the chosen one, note-book 
in hand, with smiling inquiry. It was evidently 
going to be a large party. The new member 
asked the doorkeeper who the gentleman was, 


janior Ministerial Whips. 
The Dinner Whip’s ‘‘ Invitation.’’ 


fewest eight o’clock the expectant guest was 
A in the dining-room, looking round for 

Ay his host. He observed him sitting at 
a table, every seat at which was taken, and 
every occupant one of her majesty’s ministers. 
This was very strange. There must be a 
mistake somewhere. Perhaps he had been 
forgotten in the arrangement of the table. He 
sauntered by in painfully casual manner. His 
host that was to have been looked up, gave 
friendly nod of recognition, and went on talking 
with his neighbor. 

The new member found a seat at a table in 





put, it is put forthwith, and “there’s an end | 


But with that jealous care for the rights of a | 


and learned that it was Lord X., one of the} 
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another room, and before he had been many days 
in the House solved the mystery. On every 
ministerial staff there is a Dinner Whip, whose 
function is to go about immediately after the 
question hour and ascertain what members are 
dining at the House. 

The list is an important item in the calcula- 
tions of the Chief Whip in estimating his forces 
through the sitting. Nothing is further from his 
intentions than to leave the ministerial dinner- 
table and go off to give promiscuous dinners to 
members new or old. 

It will be perceived that during the session 
the duty of precisely ascertaining from hour to 
|hour the shifting numbers of the ministerial 
majority isas urgent and imperative to the Whips 
as is the casting of the lead to the shipmaster 
approaching land. 

The whole system is trustfully based upon a 
sentiment of personal honor, a confidence rarely 
misplaced. 

In the House of Commons are many door- 
ways; but unless a member is paired, it is a 
point of honor that he should leave the premises 
by a particular exit. This is the main doorway 
in the outer lobby, at which are stationed night 
and day one, sometimes two, of the Whips. 
When a member approaches the door with intent 
to leave, he is promptly challenged. 

“Are you paired? If so, pass. 
you coming back ?’” 

There is no compulsion about the matter. 
The sentries do not present a bayonet pointwise 
at the wayfarer. All the same, no one dares 
to absent himself on the eve of an important 
division without pairing. Even in ordinary times 
of low pressure, a member habitually going 
oat to dinner without pairing would find it 
desirable to mend his ways. 


If not, are 


The Work Out-of-Doors. 


ILE through the parliamentary session 

the staff of Whips are thus hourly, 

momentarily busy, coming early and 
going late, sacrificing social pleasures and home 
ties, the Chief Whip has an intricate and exten- 
sive business to transact out-of-doors. Each of 
the great political parties has a salaried election 
agent with a local habitation and a staff of 
clerks. But over them, in supreme command, 
is the Chief Whip. 

He finally selects and personally communi- 
cates with candidates for prospective vacancies 
throughout the United Kingdom. He is, indeed, 
expected to feel the pulse of the country with 
range and accuracy not excelled by his intimacy 
with the House of Commons. On the eve of 
a general election his toil and responsibility are 
enormous. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a post of prime 
importance in the state, with conditions of abso- 
lute drudgery attached to it, would be highly 
paid. Asa matter of fact, the Chief Whip draws 
a salary of two thousand pounds a year. His 
colleagues, who rank as Junior Lords of the 
Treasury, receive the modest one thousand 
pounds a year pertaining to that office. 

No provision of salary is made for Whips per 
se. As amatter of fact, there are two members 
of the present ministerial staff whe, not being in 
the ministry, do not draw a penny for work 
equally shared with their colleagues. The Oppo- 
sition Whips, absolutely wageless, work on 
through succeeding sessions with assiduity as 
faithful as if their party were in power and they 
in office, 

It is true that the Whips’ room is the avenue 
to the highest posts. Out of it have stepped 
two Speakers, the late Mr. Brand, afterward 
Viscount Hampden, and the present Lord Peel. 
It has provided a long succession of ministers, 
| Some with cabinet rank. But, estimated by 
| ordinary rules, the reward, present or pros- 
pective, is by no means adequate to the deserts 
| of toil. Nevertheless, there is about the Whips’ 
room, on either side of the lobby, a fascination 
that causes its doors ever to be thronged with 
suitors for vacant desks. 
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WILY BEARS. 


POLAR bear would not have a chance in 
si stalking seals if it were of a darker color. 
The only black spot about it is the tip of its nose. 
The sailors who first landed on the unexplored 
arctic shores stated that the bears used to take 
them for seals, and begin to stalk them at a con- 
siderable distance, lying down flat on their bellies 
and wriggling along in that position until they 
came to an ice hammock, when they would get 
up, peer over to see if the “seals’”’ were alarmed, 
and wriggle on again. The London Spectator, 
in an article on arctic animals, gives the follow- 
ing: 

“The sailors state that they could always see 
the black nose when the bear got near, but 
vowed that the bear put his paw over his muzzle 
to hide it. The arctic foxes, the blue hare, the 
ptarmigan, rype and ermine all undergo the 
seasonable change to white by an identical 
process. The hair or feathers, as the case may 
| be, lose color and turn pure white by what may 
| almost be described as an instantaneous process. 
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“In the foxes and birds the white comes in 
patches, but the speed of the color change is 
remarkable. No one ever sees the process of 
fading going on. The feathers or patches of fur 
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mosey THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





which were brown or smoky gray suddenly 
whiten. Yet no one has actually seen the color 
going. There seems no ‘half-way’ tint between 
the white and the original color.” 


uBy Edward 
WWilliam Thomsorv )) 








NDREW GEMMILL left the Lanark 
A County Fair in a cold rage because Rab 
Young’s bull had won the first prize of 
thirty dollars and the blue ribbon. Time and 
again as Andrew drove home with his wife 
through the pleasant, cool September weather of 
_ the Ottawa valley, in Canada, he muttered aloud, 
“Aye, yon’s the end ’twixt Rab and me!” 

And as often Janet replied, “Think well, man. 
Think well first.” 

If she had persisted to the last in this judicious 
counsel, the events which I have to relate might 
not have occurred. But in getting down from the 
spring wagon at her own back door, she seemed 
to disclose a wish to do for her husband some of 
the thinking that she suggested to him. 

“Us and them’s been thick since twenty years 
before ever there was a Lanark County Fair,” 
she remarked. 

“Woman, have ye no pride in ye? And your- 
self taking notice of the leer of him at me when 
yon daft judges put 
the blue ribbon on his 





creature !’” 
“Me? I said no 
word like leer. ‘See 


the smile on auld 
Rab,’ says I to you. 
And why should he 
no smile ?”’ 

“At me? Me that 
sold him the creature 
as a two weeks’ cawf 
for bare four dollars !” 

Janet knew she 
had said too much 
already, and she re- 
gretted that she had 
not thought to flatter 
her husband about 
his breeding of Rab’s 
prize bull. So she 
choked down her desire to remind 
Andrew that he had, when selling 
the calf to Rab, entertained strong 
doubt of its surviving. 

The dam had died at the calf’s 
birth, and no other milky mother of the fine 
Gemmill herd was at the right stage to be 
deceived into adopting him. He had not 
seemed to thrive on nutriment taken by 
sucking human fingers submerged in warm 
milk. It was not until Rab Young had 
bought the calf and succeeded in inducing 
his adoption by a cow that had just lost her 
own two weeks’ old infant that the little bull 
had begun to reflect honor on his progenitors. 

Without mentioning these galling facts, 
Janet was waddling silently into the farm- 
house when her husband called after her 
fiercely : “Aye, woman, it’s theend of all! In 
the morn I’ll go in to Perth for Crummell.” 

Janet threw up her hands in despair. Andrew’s 
tone put his resolution beyond doubt. He would 
employ Cromwell, the surveyor, to run his 
eastern side-line, that between his farm, Burn- 
side, and Rab Young’s farm, Kilspindie. 

This was what Janet had long feared, for she 
surmised Andrew’s suspicion that the line fence 
lay all on his land, instead of zigzagging equally 
on his and Rab Young’s. The suspicion had 
begun when Cromwell’s survey of Andrew’s 
western boundary had given him a gore or 
triangle of land of twelve foot base and half a 
mile long, that had previously been fenced in by 
his western neighbor, Jock Scott. 

This suspicion had hardened to conviction 
before Rab Young’s Gemmill-bred bull captured 
the blue ribbon which for eight previous years 
had always been taken by some one of Andrew’s 
bulls. Yet up to the moment of the judges’ 
award, Andrew had felt that he and Janet could 
not risk a breach of friendship with Rab and 
Nannie Young—no, not for twice the land 
involved ! ; 

Jock Scott had bitterly resented the Cromwell 
survey, more especially after he had brought a 
rival surveyor, young Brabazon, “all the way from 
Ottawa to go over Cromwell,” and had gained 
nothing for his money except Brabazon’s con- 
firmation of Cromwell’s accuracy. On that 
occasion Andrew’s bearing had not pleased 
anybody in the Scotch Settlement. 

“Didn’t I tell ye, Jock?” he had exulted 
before all the neighbors. “Man alive, I tell’t ye 
that Crummell ran a true astronomic line by 
the right ascension of Poolaris ; aye, and he tell’t 
ye himself! Him? Crummell was never the 
surveyor that ony other could fault.” 

Then Andrew, in the name of “precise justice,” 
had formally notified Jock to remove the fence 
from “ Burnside” land, and from that day 
forth the Gemmills and Scotts were no longer 
neighborly. 

When the settlement learned that Andrew had 
again gone into Perth for Cromwell, all foresaw 








as clearly as Janet that the long friendship of 
the Gemmills and Youngs was in jeopardy. 

“Tt’s a peety!” was the general comment. 
“But what else could come after Rab taking 
the thirty-dollar prize with Andrew’s ain cow’s 
cawti ?”” 

“Aye, and mair than that,” was added. 
“Wasna it Andrew himself at the director’s 
meeting of the fair that pushed up Peter Frazer 
to move that the first-prize Durham bull should 
get thirty dollars this year, where only twenty 
was the prize of old? And Andrew himself 
seconded the motion, and him sure he must win 


the money. Nae wonder he’s sore vexed at 
Rab pouching it! Ou, aye, Andrew’s a human- 
like body.” 


“I’m noways sure but what he will be worse 
vexed after he brings out Crummell this time,” 
squeaked the schoolmaster. 

““Vexed? What for?” 





“What for no? It’s like enough that the old 





*61’"M WELL CONTENT WITH THE OLD 
LINE, ANDREW, MAN.”’ 


side-lines were nigh to parallel. Andrew’s got 
it into his head that Crummell is his own man, 
but he’s a sworn surveyor, and must do precise 
justice. And if he moved Andrew’s western 
side-line west over on Jock Scott, what more like 
than he will move the eastern side-line west ?” 

“Over onto Andrew himself!” 

“T’m no predicting onything. It’s possible. 
That’s all I’m saying,” for he was a cautious 
schoolmaster. 

“My conscience, but that would put Andrew 
clean out of his senses!’”’ It was spoken not 
without sympathy, for the Scotch Settlement 
knew things about Andrew Gemmill that more 
than offset his fits of “nearness’’ and petulance. 

Great was the curiosity in the settlement when 
the schoolmaster’s view was bruited about, and 
great the gathering about Cromwell’s theodolite 
on the Wednesday when he came to run the line 
between the farms of Burnside and Kilspindie. 

When the surveyor had measured the angle 
and peered through his telescope, he looked a 
trifle more serious than before, and called Andrew 
to the instrument. 

“You will lose land,” said Cromwell, indicating 
the direction of the telescope. 

“Me? How can that be?’”? Andrew stooped 
and squinted at the line of the glass. 

“Tt’s so. The fence is on Rab’s land about as 
far as Jock Scott’s fence was on yours.” 

Andrew gaped, staring about the wide three- 
quarter circle of neighbors, who had already 
suspected the truth, those standing right behind 
the telescope having sighted from their distance 
along its line. Just then Rab Young, already 
beginning to be called “auld Rab,” came forward 
to Andrew with a good-natured visage. 

“T’m well content with the old line, Andrew, 
man,” said he. “If you’re willing, we’ll even 
let the old fence stand where it is. What if I 
have a bit of your land or you havea bit of mine? 
It’sa trifle, onyhow—not worth the moving of the 
old fence.’’ 

But Andrew’s heart was stony—to be cutting 





a ridiculous figure when he had hoped to be in a 
position to show his magnanimity ! 

“It’s a fine offer of ye, Mr. Young,” he said. 
“ And a douce, good-natured, magnanimous body 
the settlement will see in ye. But we will see 
what we will see, and the surveyor can run off the 
line and earn his money. Maybe he’ll be giving 
yea strip of Burnside and maybe he’ll be giving 
me a strip of what ye’d thocht was Kilspindie. 
Yourself will maybe be thinking ye can take 
land off of me as easy as your bull of my own 
breeding took the blue ribbon. It’s a great man 
ye’re getting to be, Mr. Young, making naught 
of arable as ye do. But there’s more surveyors 
than Mr. Crummell in Canada, I’m thinking. 

“And I’m able to pay for precise justice,” he 
went on, hotly; “me that’s wanting no better, 
nor never did !’” 

So the imperturbable Cromwell ran the line, 
took his two days’ pay, with travelling expenses, 
and departed for Perth, having allotted to Rab 
a gore or triangle of half a mile long and some 
fourteen feet at the base. Then the settlement 
solemnly awaited for a week the next develop- 
ment of human nature in Andrew. 

“He'll be scorning the thought of bringing 
young Brabazon to go over Crummell,”’ said the 
schoolmaster. “It’s Wilson all the way from 
Toronto he’ll be for this time, I’m thinking.” 

And once more the dominie’s prophetic powers 
were proved. When Wilson had confirmed 
Cromwell’s work “as abjectly,” said Andrew 
to Janet, as Brabazon had confirmed it before, 
then the settlement fell into complete puzzlement 
’ as to what Andrew 
would do next. 

“T’m fearin’ there’ll 
be great law play be- 
twixt him and Rab,” 
said Janet, meeting 
the schoolmaster on 
the road some days 
after Wilson had 
gone back to Toronto 
with fifty dollars of 
Andrew’s cash. 

“Ts it Andrew that 
says so, Mistress Gem- 
mill ?”’ 

“Nay, not a word 
has he tell’t me of 
what he’s glowering 
over all the time. 
But I’m fearin’.’”’ 

“I’m thinking ye 
needna fear law play. 
There can be no 

lawin’ if there’s no ground for a 

suit. Rab says he’ll never take 

possession of the gore. And how 

can Andrew get Rab sued to make 

him take land that he’s not wishful 
to take? Na, na, Mistress Gemmill. 
But there’ll be worse than law play, 
I’m thinking, maybe.” 

“Dominie! How could that be?” 

The schoolmaster scratched his head 
and looked extremely bewildered. What 
could Andrew do with Rab? The 
dominie thought that what puzzled his 
wits must quite disorder Andrew’s. 
But he could not say that to Andrew’s 
wife, and the effect of his dark words 
was to send her speedily home and 
thence out to the cedar swamp, where 
she found Andrew and his two hired men 
making posts and splitting rails. 

“Andrew, my own mannie,” said Janet, tear- 
fully, after he had gone with her beyond the men’s 
hearing, “I just canna stand it longer. What’s 
the awfu’ thing ye will be going to do to puir auld 
Rab, and him never done yeastroke of ill will in 
all your born days ?” 

“Poor, silly woman, what fule’s been talkin’ 
to ye?” 

“The dominie.” 

“Him? ‘The creature looks into his ain heart, 
and I’m feard it’s black by what he thinks he 
sees in inine.”” 

“And ye mean Rab no harm ?”” 

“T’ll tell ye nae thing—neither yes, no, nor 
perhaps. Go back to your kitchen, woman! 
When I consider of ye, and of me that’s living 
with ye twenty-two years come May, and of ye 
kenning the soul of me no better than ye do, I’ll 
be doubting but maybe the Mohommedan was 
no far wrong in holding weemen to be without 
souls themselves for the dealings of eternity.” 

“Ah, well,” said Janet, relieved by something 
in his tone, “I’m fine and pleased ye are in 
no doubt about eternity and having a soul to 
save your ain self,” and away she went toward 
home. 

Another week passed by before the settlement 
found that Andrew’s teams were rapidly trans- 
porting posts and rails to the line between 
Burnside and Kilspindie. A new fence! Then 
of course Andrew meant to put it on the old line 
in place of the old fence. He meant to take auld 
Rab at his word, who had said over and over 
again, “I never will claim the gore.” 

And was this Andrew’s “‘precise justice?” He 
would keep Rab’s land with Rab’s consent! 
Not so kindly had Andrew dealt with Jock 
Scott! And of Andrew and Rab a new opinion 
began to form, an opinion less favorable to 
Andrew and even more favorable to Rab than 
had been entertained by the settlement before. 

It was still not a hardened opinion when 
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Andrew destroyed it by beginning to build the 
new post and rail fence straight on the new 
Cromwell- Wilson line. 

Its completion would set between the two fine 
farms a narrow gore, useless while fenced on 
both sides. 

No sooner had Andrew fairly begun the new 
fence than Rab came nigh, in hope that his life. 
long friend would give some sign of amity. As 
he saw none, Rab came nearer. 

“Burnside, it’s mair than justice ye’re doing,” 
he said, giving Andrew the name of his farm as 
a territorial title, a bit of subtle flattery signifying 
that he was addressed as a “laird,’’ which is the 
Scotch equivalent for squire. “I’m thinking 
myself should be at half the charges of the grand 
new fence,” concluded Rab. 

“For your good opeenion I’m thankin’ ye, Mr. 
Robert Young, but him that bred ye yon blue- 
ribbon bull was aye able to pay for his ain 
undertakings. And I’m no done with ye yet, 
you'll see!” 

Had he responded by calling Rab “Kilspindie,’”’ 
his farm’s name, Rab would have felt that his 
advances were taken in good part; but the ““Mr. 
Robert Young,” and the reference to the bul) 
and the apparent threat deepened the gulf, and 
Rab walked away in some dudgeon, the more 
so as he was conscious that opinion in the settle- 
ment was turning to something like admiration 
for the costly rectitude of Andrew, which, so the 
schoolmaster told Janet, was regarded as “a 
maist improvin’ exawmple of the innate justice 
of the Scottish mind.”’ 

Rab knew how curiously human sentiments 
shift, and he rather suspected that the settle- 
ment would soon be entertaining a vague notion 
that he had ill-used Andrew. The effusive 
rectitude of his opponent was beginning to make 
him feel like a good fellow wronged. 

So things remained for a week or more after 
the new fence had been completed, and then 
auld Rab’s wife, Nannie, surprised him by a 
most unexpected communication. 

“Janet Gemmill was with me the day,” said 
Nannie. 

“Janet! With her man’s consent ?”’ 

“T’m doubtful. It was on the queen’s highway 
I met her, and nothing would do the poor body 
but I should go aside among the bushes and hear 
to the word in her mouth. Andrew’s no done 
with ye yet, she says.” 

“What now ?”’ asked Rab, angrily. 

“He wants to pass over your land for a day or 
two.” 

“Did I ever bar him ?”’ cried the farmer. 

“But ye have the power to deal with it as 
trespass.” 

“Trespass! My conscience! Who ever heard 
the like in Lanark County or all Canada? Was 
she asking ye to get my word that I’d no sue him 
for trespass ?”” 

“Nay. What’s bothering him is that he will 
take no favors from ye, but wants to pass over 
yere land as a matter of his ain right.” 

“Tn the name of sense, woman, what are ye 
sayin’ 9”? 

“He’ll be for taking away the old fence, and 
running plow and harrow over the gore so it will 
be fit for yere seeding.” 

“The creature’s clean daft !’’ 

“Na. Janet says, and she’s aye weepin’ over 
it, that he’s possessed, no less, with the whim 
to show himself the very figure of precise justice, 
and maybe mair.”’ 

“He’d be heaping coals of fire on my head 
before the settlement, eh ?’’ 

“Janet says that’s no his idea exactly. He’s 
had a strip of your land this eighteen year back, 
and he’s thinking precise justice is that he shall 
give it back to ye cumbered with no fence and 
plowed and harrowed.”’ 

“Thet’s no the way Jock Scott gave back 
Andrew’s gore.”’ 

“Nay; but is Andrew Gemmill the man to 
be contentit unless he’s seein’ himself a fine 


exawmple alongside of Jock ?” 
“Ou, I see! It’s Jock he means to read 
a lesson! ’Deed, then, he just sha’n’t! I'll no 


consent to his trespass, and I’ll never claim the 
gore —ye can tell Janet that.” 

“But he’s no asking yere consent. He’s been 
in to Perth asking Judge Malloch if himself has 
not the right to do ye precise justice, let you deal 
as you may.” 

“And what did Malloch tell him ?” 

“He tell’t nae word of it to Janet.”’ 

“Na, for Malloch would tell him he was a 
plain fule.” 

“Janet’s thinking that’s it. But he’s set, all 
the same, to make ye take the gore inti] Kil- 
spindie.”’ 

“Then I’m set no less. I’ll no take the gore. 
If he ventures on my land I’ll have the law on 
him. Ye can tell Janet that.’ 

“Take pity on her, Rab. The poor body’ 
nigh distracted.” 

But for once auld Rab hardened his hea: 
against Nannie’s pleadings, so she had to te! 
Janet of her man’s decision. When Janet relate: 
this to Andrew a queer gleam came into hi 
eyes. 

“He'll take the law on me, will he? Thei: 
he’ll be claiming the gore.” 

And in the dead hour of that very night, wh: 
all the Youngs were asleep, Andrew went on th: 
gore with his men and teams, removed the ol: 
fence, piled it, to the last rail, on Rab’s pasture, 
and plowed and harrowed the debatable strip. 
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The next morning, while Rab was at break- 
fast, one of Andrew’s hired men came with this 
note: 


To Mr. Robert Young of Kilspindie. 

Sir: If you will take the trouble to cast your eye 
on the gore the two surveyors gave you, you will 
see it in fair order, considering the difficulties of 
tillage by moonlight. I’m hoping you will find 
the rails piled convenient to your use. It was 
myself that committed the trespass necessary 
to precise justice, and I’ll bide your suit at law 
with pleasure. Bring it, and you'll be claiming the 
gore to my heart’s wish, and clean against your 
pledge. If you do not bring it, I’m giving ye the 
land in fine shape, to the satisfaction of my feel- 
ings. And whatever ye do, the settlement will 
not fail to see that I used you fine, blue ribbon and 
all notwithstanding. Never your ill-wisher, 

Andrew Gemmili of Burnside. 


Auld Rab laid the letter on the breakfast- 
tablaand stared at it. He felt completely trapped. 
The settlement would think him crazy with 
hatred if he should bring suit for trespass against 
Andrew, and moreover Judge Malloch would 
laugh the case out of court. If he should not 
bring an action for trespass he would break 
his vow, which he had made to more than his 
wife. 

He thought of putting back the old fence, but 
saw that to do so would make the settlement 
laugh at him as a man sulky under the generosity 
of Andrew. Auld Rab was in a sore quandary 
until he discussed the situation with Nannie, 
who knew Andrew’s weak side better than Janet 
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herself did. With Nannie’s counsel in his ear, 
auld Rab put on his hat and walked straight 
across the gore to where Andrew was harrowing 
for fall wheat. 

“Burnside,” said Rab, “ye’ve clean beat me. 
My wits is but wool compared with the inside 
of your head. And for precise justice King 
Solomon himself was no mair than your equal. 
I canna but seed the land ye’ve given me all 


ready for seedin’, And mair magnanimous- | 


minded than ye’ve proved yerself how could ony 
be, unless maybe your ain self by takin’ the hand 
that’s extendit to ye in admiration for your 
pairts and for the sake of the old friendship, 
if ye’ll honor me with it once mair?’’ 

“Kilspindie,” said Andrew, quite melted by 
this flattery of Nannie’s prescription, “‘ye’re a 
decent, honest man of some perception, and it’s 
no disgrace to ony if God has made him with 
wits a wee thick on some points. There’s my 
hand; and with it I’m forgivin’ ye about the 
cawt.” 

And so Nannie’s sly counsel healed the breach. 
To this day the Scotch Settlement gravely dis- 
cusses the question whether Andrew’s magna- 
nimity or Rab’s was the greater, always with a 
leaning to the opinion that Rab showed himself 
“an auld farrant chiel,” and had a trifle the best 
of it. 

“Not but what Andrew Gemmill gave a grand 
exawmple of the innate Scottish sense of precise 
justice,”’ the old dominie continues to say. 








like turtles, but seemed to have fangs like poison- 
ous snakes. They were unable to strike far, but 
made sudden, short charges forward. We soon 
discovered that they were too clumsy to coil 
giving Taylor a friendly slap. ‘We still have | about; and after the first one had been pushed 
the ‘monsters.’ Don’t forget the monsters.’’ | into the bag, Taylor, with his gloved hand, seized 
“That’s so,” said Taylor. ‘We had better be | the tail of the next one as soon as Tancred had 
getting back to them, too, before they wake up| pinned it down, and raising the ugly creature 
and move on. Let’s go back there to-night.” quickly, dropped it into the open bag. The third 
After another of those dreadful meals of broiled | one was bagged in the same manner. 
| Boose and salt, tea and a crumb of hard biscuit, There was no longer anything to keep us in 
| we started. At a little past sunset we reached | that region, and in the course of another hour 
the old stone ruins. | we started on our return tramp to the great pool 
As it was late in the day to unearth the | which we had left four days before. If we were 
| monsters, we camped in the shelter of the gully, | heavily laden with baggage on our outward trip, 
below the eminence where the old house walls | we were even more so now. 
| stand, and passed a fairly comfortable night. Taylor and Tancred undertook the delicate task 
Long before sunrise Taylor was astir, recon- | of transporting the bag of monsters, which they 
noitering the monsters’ den. The reptiles had | suspended from a mesquit pole between them. 
gone far back under the wall; he could not rouse | Taylor had been obliged to go a mile up the 
them by prodding with a stick, and he was fearful | watercourse to find a pole large and stiff enough 
that they had already departed. ‘“Wouldn’t that | to support the bag. 
be our luck to a dot!” he exclaimed in an| This was all they could carry in addition to 
aggrieved tone to Sergius, who had risen to| their guns; and at first the monsters hissed and 
minister to us as chief fish-broiler. flopped about inside the bag in a somewhat 
“They are there fast enough. It has been too | alarming manner. 
cold for monsters to go abroad. Don’t worry!” In consequence, Sergius and 1 were compelled 
growled Tancred, who had a bad cold that | toload ourselves with the camp kit, eight blankets, 
morning, and was stiff from his bruises received | the hand-bags, and, in fact, everything else. 
while camel-hunting the previous day. Altogether, we were now a far more picturesque 
“Tt will take a fire to warm them up and bring | party than when we set forth. Taylor and 
them out,’ Tanered added. Tancred led off with the bag of monsters, pick- 
| After breakfast we acted on this suggestion; | ing their way cautiously; and Sergius and I 
| and breaking up the remainder of the old beam | followed, loaded, like Mexican peons, with packs 
which had previously served us as fuel, Taylor | high over our heads. By this time, too, our 
kindled a fire against the wall near the hole | corduroy suits were much the worse for wear 
that the reptiles had entered. He also collected | and grime. : 
brush for a fire against the wall on the outside of That was a most twilsome afternoon, for we 
| the enclosure ; and Sergius, mindful of what had | did not reach the great pool till nightfall; and 
happened before, put Bum inside the walls. again it was very cold and raw. There was 
As much as an hour passed, and Taylor had | driftwood enough, however, at the foot of the pool 
| begun tearing down the wall, when a vicious | for a grand camp-fire; and we made ourselves 
| hissing was heard and out waddled a monster, ina | as comfortable there as was possible, considering 
| terrible temper. There is something remarkably | our bad food. 


we could come up with the camels we should be 
unable to capture them; and we did not wish to 
shoot them. j 

“Never mind, old fellow !”” Tancred exclaimed, 














It became an interesting question with us here 





In Six Chapters.—Chapter Six. | repulsive about these reptiles ; their scaly, yellow 


when frightened; and Taylor was aware 
that the strength of all four of us might be 
needed to hold one of them when lassoed. 

But as it would never do to leave open a way 
of escape down the watercourse, Sergius, with 
Bum, was reluctantly left on guard there while 
we crept up to surprise the animals. 

Taylor then prepared his noose, coiled the line 
in cowboy fashion, and we three set off along the 
top of the bank on the left of the channel. 

‘“Now my scheme is this,’ Taylor explained to 
us, as he walked along with his noose prepared 
and his line coiled. “You fellows keep back a 
little from the top of the bank. I will crawl 
along and peep over. If I see the camel I want 
near enough to rope him, I’ll beckon to you to 
crawl up and get hold of the line with me. Then 
I will drop the noose over his head and we will 
have him.” 

After that fashion, therefore, we proceeded up 
the watercourse for half a mile or more, ‘Taylor 
making signs to us at intervals that the camels 
were farther on. 

At last we saw him moving with the greatest 
stealthiness, like a cat creeping on a bird, and 
immediately after, while still looking over the 
bank, he beckoned to us to get down on the ground 
and crawl up to him. We did so, and on coming 
close, Taylor in a whisper bade us peep over, one 
at a time. 

Directly at the foot of the steep bank, twenty 
feet below us perhaps, and just where some tall, 
dry weeds and yellow osiers grew near a water- 
hole, stood two camels, not six feet apart; while 
at a little distance farther up the watercourse the 
four others were lying down, ruminating. 

Of the two nearest us one was a large camel, 
the other much smaller. 

“Tt isn’t the big leader camel,” Taylor whis- 
pered to us, behind his hand. “But it is a large 
one, and perhaps it will be just as well to begin 
with her. So here goes! You both get hold of 
the other end of the rope and plant your feet. 
All three of us can hold her. Don’t let go now, 
and if I miss my cast keep perfectly still.” 

We got a good position, with our heels set in 
the ground ; and then Taylor, rising to his knees, 
gave the noose a twirl, and by a lucky chance, 
landed it fairly over the camel’s head. 

“Brace hard!” he cried, as he gave the rope a 
slight jerk. We all held, with stiff knees. But 
the camel did not even move. 

- “Tamer than I thought for,” said Taylor, and 
he crept forward again to peep over. 

“Stands there like an old cow !’”’ he whispered. 
“Doesn’t seem to care.” 

He shook the rope gently, then harder, and then 
gave a vigorous pull. With that there came a 
slight movement from below. 

Taylor then jerked hard at the rope two or 
three times. Thereupon the stolid beast below 
appeared to wake up. An awful groan welled 
forth, and the next moment we realized that a 
camel is strong. The rope went suddenly taut. 
Our heels plowed through the ground. 

“Hold on! 
his own heels deeper. 

But in another moment we all three went 
tumbling over the bank together, and down 
through the dry weeds and osiers to the bottom. 
‘Taylor landed square in the water-hole. Tancred 
gave a wild leap over it and sawed the rope 


A CAMEL is a headstrong animal, especially 


Hold on!” cried Taylor, digging | 
| “If only we had had a stronger rope and a free- 





under a boulder. We all three seized it again, | 
and set our feet, when it broke like twine. 

Meanwhile, the camel had come round and | 
ran shambling up the watercourse, toward four 
others that were now just rising to their feet, 
groaning awfully. About thirty feet of line was | 
dragging on the ground, and Taylor, whose blood | 
was up, made a dash for it. Tancred 
and I ran after him, and succeeded in 
getting a hold. 

“Hang on!” panted Taylor. 
will soon choke her down !’’ 

But owing to knots in the rope, the 
noose did not slip and draw tight. 
Away went the camel up the water- 
course, all the others running with her ; 
and we took some tremendous strides 
over and among boulders and brush. 
We might as well have tried to hold a 
locomotive. 

The animals now came to the barri- 
cade which Taylor had built the evening 
before. It was too high for them to 
stride over. The leader wheeled and 
saw us. His flappy lower lip drew 
up, showing his yellowed teeth. He laid 
back his ears like a vicious horse and 
made a lumbering plunge for us. 

We ran without ceremony. There 
was none too much room, either, for the 
other camels started in pursuit. Taylor 
dodged, doubled, leaped over stones and 
brush, and scaled the farther bank. 
Tancred and I got up the nearer bank, 
I hardly know how. 

By the time we had gained the top, 
all six camels were rushing down the 
watercourse. On the other side we saw 
Taylor fairly going into the air, and 
shouting to Sergius to head them off. 
“They’re coming! They’re coming!’ 
he cried. “Stop them! Stop them!’ 

At that distance, however, Sergius 
heard only a confused sound of shouting, 
followed immediately by the noise made 
by the camels running down the water- 
course. 
shouted, fired again, and howled continuously. | 

We heard the shots and shouts plainly, and for | 
the moment imagined that Sergius had turned | 


“We 


and black skins, their ugly turtle-like heads and 
the manner in which they hiss and dart forward, 
all conduce to render them hideous objects. Bum 
went wild at sight of them, and leaped to and 
fro, barking furiously. 

By pounding on the walls Taylor at last drove 
the two others out, then ventured inside the 
enclosure and blocked up the hole. The former | 








WE RAN WITHOUT CEREMONY. 


to a height of four or five feet. 
“We have them now!” ‘Taylor exclaimed. | 
“And by cutting forked willow sticks, I think 


what Gila monsters subsist upon. During the 
morning Taylor introduced into the bag a 
quantity of raw fish, chopped up in bits; yet we 
were unable to discover that they ate this, or 
any other food subsequently offered them. 

What monsters do eat was something of a 
conundrum. Recently a man who had two in 
captivity for a year informed me that he fed them 
on cow’s milk with a spoon. But those 
must have been feebler and better- 
tempered monsters than the ones we 
had in our bag. Any one attempting 
to give ours “spoon victuals” would 
have been bitten, beyond doubt. 

At sunrise Sergius and Tancred set 
off to the Colorado, to see if anything 
could be learned of our boatmen and 
The Smiling Sally. If not we had 
determined to start for Yuma overland. 
We could endure tea, broiled fish and 
salt no longer. 

About half-way to the river they saw 
a man with a pack advancing to meet 
them. He proved to be Hoxie. He 
and Moore had arrived from Yuma late 
the evening before, and Moore had 
remained at the river to guard the boat. 

Hoxie had proved invaluable to us. 
As we were strangers, our credit was 
not good at Yuma. Hoxie had raised 
fifty dollars himself to pay for the pro- 
visions which he brought back to us. 
What we appreciated quite as highly 
was that he had got rid of Beeves by 
paying him his wages in full. It is 
needless to say that we remunerated 
Hoxie well for this and other services. 
We also gave him Bum. 

Sergius and Tancred turned back 
with Hoxie and arrived at the pool by 
eleven o’clock. Not often, I am sure, 
have good coffee, bacon, fresh bread 
and canned peaches tasted as did that 
supply which Hoxie brought us. We 
had been half-starving for six days. 

During the afternoon, having pro- 
cured a better pole at the great pool for 


As soon as they came in sight he fired, | doorway had already been built up with stones | the bag of monsters, we went down to the 


Colorado, and after a damp, disagreeable night 
at the river, set off for Yuma. 
For once the wind was in our favor, and we 


the camels back ; but the noises broke out again. | we can easily pin them down and capture them.” | were able to sail the wherry nearly all the way up. 


Either the camels had become indifferent to the | 


“Capture them, yes,” replied Tancred. “But 


During the first afternoon we put into the arm 


reports and shouts, or else had grown more | what in the world will you do with them, Taylor, | of the river, where we had found the little Indian 


desperate after Taylor’s effort to halter-break | 
them. They rushed headlong past Sergius, who | 
was nearly trampled on in the mélée. 


after you capture them ?” 
“Oh, I have thought of all that,” said Taylor. 
“We shall have to make a big bag forthem. We 


baby. This young redskin had been on our 
consciences ever since we had left him. The 
wickiup still stood there, but was empty and 


Taylor went in pursuit for a mile and a half, shall be obliged to take half the tent for a bag.” deserted. The old tomahawk and other things 


till he came to where the camels had left the | 
watercourse and taken to the hills. At a little | 
past noon Tancred saw them through his glass, | 
ascending the first range of desert hills, at a 
distance of six or seven miles. 

Even then we had difficulty in persuading 
Taylor to give up chasing them. He had quite 
set his heart on riding the old battle-scarred 
leader up Broadway. 

“Oh, if only that rope had held !”’ he lamented. 





running noose!” He was wofully disappointed, | 
and he was one of the wilful sort who bear | 
failure badly. He sat down, buried his face in | 
his hands, and sulked over it. 

It was evident to us all, however, that even if 


“And sleep in the open air?” queried Sergius. | 

“Well, yes, it comes to that,” said Taylor. | 
“The tent is half-burned up, anyway, and the 
guy-ropes are gone.” 

That seemed to be the best and, in fact, the 
only feasible plan. The tent was cut in halves | 
and one-half gathered into a bag, to be tied up 
with a bit of rope. The hunt then proceeded. 

Each of us provided himself with a forked | 
stick five or six feet in length; and by watching | 
for chances, we found it not very difficult to pin 
the monsters down. Getting them into the bag 
was more difficult, particularly after one was 
already bagged and struggling to get out. 

Full of rage, they charged at Bum and at us 
the instant we approached them. They snapped 


had been taken away. We had no doubt that 
the child’s mother had returned for him. 

We made the voyage up the river in a little less 
than forty-eight hours. At Yuma it was found 
that the monsters were in good condition, in the 
bottom of the bag; they were shipped in a strong 
double crate to New York; and despite the 
winter weather, one of them arrived alive—very 
much alive—at the office of Taylor’s paper. 
Several thousands of people saw it there; and 
its photograph, along with those of the camels, 
appeared in that paper during January. 

From Yuma we returned after a few days 
to El Paso on our way to Mexico, where we 
intended to climb Popocatapetl. 

THE END. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“‘ Dshaw, you’re afraid!” “Yes, I am! I’m 

afraid of being sorry—and it’s the only 
thing I’m afraid of in this world!” It was a 
scrap of a street conversation, and the two girls 
who spoke were out of sight before the words 
had died on the air. But one listener, at least, 
was stronger for having heard them. 


B tao largest number of immigrants that ever 
landed from a single steamship disembarked 
at New York City on Tuesday, April 1st, this 
“record” cargo being composed of twenty -six 
hundred and ninety-two persons. Perhaps when 
our people were congratulating themselves on 
their prosperity they were overheard in Europe. 


jaateetenty The Companion said a few weeks 

ago that the Illinois antioption law made it 
illegal to buy grain or other commodities to be 
delivered in the future. We should have said 
that the law forbids buying and selling the future 
privilege to sell or buy at an agreed price. Such 
comment as we made was directed toward the 
acts which the law actually forbids, and not 
toward those which we erroneously said are 
forbidden. 


* Aren’t you building a pretty large church for 
so small a town?” asked the city visitor. 
“We're building for a large man,’’ the old sea- 
captain answered. “He may not be very big 
when we get him,—probably he’ll be just out of 
the theological school,—but we’re going to love 
him, and trust him, and back him up and help 
him to grow.” This is no new method of man- 
Building; yet no one need hesitate to apply it 
through a fear that it has been worn out. 


Oo the thirty-seventh anniversary of the 

evacuation of Richmond, the Dispatch 
of that city said that for years each recurring 
anniversary of the event was, in the Virginia 
capital, a day of gloom, a time of bitter recollec- 
tions. But it was reported that, a new generation 
having arisen, the people live in happier times, 
and most of them have their faces turned to the 
future rather than to the past. The easiest way 
to forget that past is to forget any anniversaries 
that recall it. aL 


7 latest maps of British East Africa desig- 
nate an arm of the great Victoria Nyanz 
as Ugowé Bay. The origin of the name was 
recently told by Sir Henry Stanley.. When, 
twenty-seven years ago, he was making a chart 
of the lake shores, he came upon a spacious bay. 
Calling to a native on shore, he asked the name 
of the place. After repeated inquiries came a 
faint answer which sounded like “You go ’way.” 
An attempt of the interpreter met with the same 
response, and Stanley humorously accepted the 
answer to mark the spot. It continues in the 
maps as Ugowé. 


A great piece of engineering in preparation for 

the World’s Fair at St. Louis has been the 
construction of an underground channel to 
divert the water of the River Des Peres during 
the exposition. In its natural condition the 
river crossing the grounds meandered too much, 
wasting valuable space and interfering with 
landscape plans, besides being liable to produce 
floods. ‘To change a river’s course is a huge 
undertaking, as all who have ever tried it learn. 
St. Louis has learned it. 


A’ and alackaday! The little Romanofs must 
drink milk from a new cow. The animal 
which travelled about Europe with them in the 
special train with their father, the tsar, and was 
taken out from the Russian embassy in Paris for 
exercise on the Esplanade des Invalides, recently 
died. It is not every mother who can persuade 
her husband to take the family cow along when 
the baby goes travelling, although many of them, 
in jocular moments, call the man of the house a 
tsar, or some other thing which means tyrant. 
gro intercourse would less frequently engen- 
der hard feeling if all would observe the 
rule, which the Senate adopted last month: “No 
Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by 
any form of words, impute to another Senator, 
or to any other Senators, any conduct or motive 
unworthy or unbecoming a Senator; no Senator 
in debate shall refer offensively to any State of 
the Union.” This means simply that the Sena- 
tors must behave as gentlemen. It is fair to 
them to say that most of them observed the rule 
before it was formally adopted. 


;:nelana is being so rapidly despoiled of her 

art treasures by American capital that the 
curator of one of the famous collections sounds a 
note of warning in a current review. The man 
who owns a famous picture is in a certain sense 
a trustee for England, he declares; before he 
sells the canvas to an American millionaire he 
should offer it to the British nation, or to a local 
museum, or to “a collector permanently domiciled 
in England.” Yet consideration for the “rights’’ 
of Continental nations does not seem to have 
withheld Englishmen from acquiring the very 
works of Titian, Raphael, Velasquez, Van Dyke 
and other masters that are at the bottom of the 
present pother; and if the argument of locality 
applies in the one instance, it should apply in the 
others. The logical truth, however, is that a 
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great work of art belongs to the world. So 
long as it is properly taken care of and is made 
accessible to persons who wish to study it, the 
place where it is kept is only a detail. Moreover, 
it is as easy for an Englishman to come over 
here to see it as it is for an American to go to 
England for the same purpose. 


F age in the prevention of cruelty to animals 
is commendable, but sometimes it gets one 
into a ridiculous predicament. Instance: A kind 
old lady staying at a New York hotel called a 
tab, and the driver drew up to the door and gave 
a jerk to free his reins from the horse’s tail. 


Now the horse was old and had lost what hair his | 


tail naturally wore, and the driver had replaced 
it with an artificial switch skilfully tied on. The 
jerk on the reins pulled the tail off, and the old 
lady shrieked in horror at such an exhibition 
of what she supposed was cruelty, and then 
summoned a policeman to arrest the inhuman 
brute. When she was told what had happened 
she adjusted her false front, which had got 
awry in her excitement, and called another cab, 
declaring that she would not ride behind a horse 
that wore another horse’s hair where his own 
ought to grow. 
e © 
GRATUITOUS ADVICE. 


Lies once thy cart in quagmire overthrown, 
Thy path to thee by thousands will be shown. 
From the Persian. 


THE UBIQUITOUS REPORTER. 


oreign travellers who visit the United States 
F sre’ otten greatly surprised by the free 

methods of our newspaper press, and the 
important part which the modern journal plays 
in our political system. An eminent Englishman 
who called on the President not long ago, and 
described his visit afterward in a British review, 
told in detail of the corps of reporters whom he 
found keeping vigil at the White House. Few 
things in America had interested him more. 

A cultivated Chinese, who was similarly 
impressed on a business visit to the White House, 
sought out an American acquaintance the same 
evening in order to relate his perplexities and 
seek guidance. In broken English and with 
facial expressions betokening great earnestness, 
he said that as he had come from the presence of 
the President a very stout man, the representa- 
tive of one of the Washington newspapers, had 
asked him to tell what he had said to the Presi- 
dent and what the President had said in reply. 

The Chinese did not know what American 
custom he was encountering, and returned to 
consult the President’s secretary, Mr. Cortelyou. 
He was advised to regard what had been said as 
a private conversation, and accordingly declined 
to give the reporter any information. 

But that evening the Oriental explained his 
feelings in this way: 

“T understand that the newspapers are very. 
powerful in this country; the stout gentleman 
may perhaps injure my cause if I offend him. 
He seems to want to know all that was said, and 
I am troubled about deciding whether to favor 
him or to take Mr. Cortelyou’s advice.” 

He was surprised to learn that no one is obliged 
in America to tell things to the newspapers 
against one’s inclination. 

On leaving the White House, every important 
visitor is questioned as to the nature of his 
business, and until recently even the Cabinet 
officers themselves were subjected, as they walked 
down the stairs and out of the door, to these 
interrogatories. Now the President’s secretary 
prepares a statement at the close of each Cabinet 
meeting, in which he gives such information as 
to the proceedings as is proper. 


® © 


PURE FOOD. 


ore than usual interest has lately been 
directed to the matter of pure food. The 

action of Germany in excluding foreign 

meats on which boric acid has been used is 
economically important because of the large 
quantity of meats which the United States now 
ships to that country. These, the American 
packers say, must be treated with a small quantity 
of boric acid, or else be much more heavily salted. 

The amount of boric acid used is said by 
American chemists to be harmless, and eminent 
German chemists have expressed the same 
opinion. To the German government, however, 
it makes a difference whose ox is treated with 
boric acid. The government prohibits the use 
of this preservative in food prepared for home 
consumption, yet permits it in potted meats put 
up for export, on the theory, apparently, that it 
is dangerous to the German stomach, but safe 
enough for foreigners. 

France takes a similar view in regard to vege- 
tables, permitting the export without restriction 
of canned vegetables colored green by the use of 
copper, but forbidding their sale at home except 
when the fact of the use of copper and the quan- 
tity of it are stated on the label. 

The action of Germany has naturally set the 
authorities at Washington to thinking about 
measures for self-protection. The United States 
is now the only civilized nation without adequate 
pure food laws, and has therefore become the 
dumping-ground for misbranded and adulterated 
articles. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
authority to forbid the importation of articles of 





food which are injurious to health, but he has 
hitherto hesitated to set up dogmatic standards 
upon points open to controversy. It seems simple 
enough, however, to decline to receive from other 
countries the things which they will not let their 
own people eat. 

The pure food bills now under consideration 
in Congress seek to apply the same rule to the 
export as to the domestic trade. 


® © 


ONE LOVING HOUR. 


One loving houre 
For many years of sorrow can dispense; 
A drachm of sweete is worth a pound of soure. 
Spenser. 
® © 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


hese are the days when passenger lists on 

outgoing Atlantic liners are at their longest ; 

when the fortunate city folk with country 
places are moving to them; when the fraternity 
of summer boarders makes provision for July 
and August. It is the time, too, when the 
largest class of all makes up its mind, as in many 
previous years, to stay at home. 

The wanderers will seek for pleasure, and 
often find it. May not those who remain at 
home do something of the same sort ? 

The amount of travel which can be done with- 
out going beyond sight of one’s town is amazing. 
There is a world of nature to be explored, under- 
foot, overhead, on land and water, in field and 
wood. The traveller in this near, strange world 
finds many rewards of satisfaction. 

Still nearer home is a field of human nature 
worthy of careful exploration. The good in your 
neighbors is frequently an undiscovered country, 
to which the mere passport of intelligent sympathy 
secures admission. One cannot enter this coun- 
try and return empty-handed. 

Then there are the fairer regions of your own 
nature, choked perhaps with undergrowth which 
it is the best of summer exercise to chop away. 
The traveller in the garden of his own spirit, 
where he alone can cause fragrant flowers to 
grow, may be found at the end of the summer 
richer than any of his fellows in the souvenirs of 
travel. 

Hawthorne’s allegory of the man who, after 
travelling round the world, found the three 
objects of his search beside his very door, tells a 
perennial truth. If the traveller who stays at 
home this summer will learn what the worlds of 
nature, human nature and his better self have to 
yield, he may count upon a pleasure and gain 
which only those who carry much abroad with 
them can ever bring home. 
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THE REPULSIVE FORCE OF LIGHT. 


he tails of comets have long defied satisfac- 
tory explanation. It is evident that some 
repulsive force is active, overcoming gravi- 
tation and driving luminous matter swiftly from 
the sun; but as to the nature of the force it was 
possible only to speculate. While the corpuscular 
theory of light prevailed, the repulsive force 
was supposed to be due to the direct impact of 
the luminiferous particles, but when the undu- 
latory theory prevailed this explanation lost its 
plausibility, and was replaced by a general, 
rather vague impression that the force must be 
in some way electrical. 

More than twenty-five years ago, however, 
Clerk-Maxwell showed that as a necessary con- 
sequence of his electro-magnetic theory of light a 
body exposed to radiation must be repelled, and 
he gave a formula by which the repulsion might 
be calculated. According to it the earth must 
experience a solar repulsion of many tons, but 
so small compared with the sun’s tremendous 
gravitational attraction that its effect is absolutely 
insensible. Upon a smaller body, however, the 
disproportion is much diminished; and upon a 
mere particle of, say, a hundred-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter, the repulsion should greatly 
exceed the attraction, and the partide must be 
propelled by the light with a continually increas- 
ing speed. 

The recent discoveries by Herz of electric 
waves (the same which render wireless telegraphy 
possible) have practically established the truth 
of Maxwell’s theory; and within the past year 
two independent verifications of his results have 
been obtained by Professor Lebedew at Moscow, 
and by Professors E. F. Nichols and Hull at 
Dartmouth College, who have succeeded in 
actually measuring the repulsive force of beams 
of light. This is an extremely important step 
toward the explanation of a large number of inter- 
esting and perplexing astronomical phenomena. 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


ir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
S Exchequer, is by no means the most bril- 
liant speaker in the House of Commons; 

but he is sure of a close attention granted to few 
mere orators when he arises to present his budget. 
In these years of difficult financing, the budget 
is certain to contain surprises. Last year there 
was the sugar duty and the export tax on coal; 
this year there is the tax on imported grain and 
flour, which interests the American farmer as 
well as the British working man, who reflects 
ruefully upon a possibly higher price for his loaf. 
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In both years there has been an increase in the 
burden carried by the income-tax payers. As 
this tax falls upon all incomes of more than eight 
hundred dollars, and will amount to about six 
and one-quarter per cent., it is a very searching 
tax, and well calculated, as Sir Michael remarked 
last year, to bring home to the people the virtue 
of economy. ; 

The Chancellor must have been able to appre- 
ciate the truth of the remark once made by Sir 
Robert Peel: “I cannot conceive a more lamen- 
table position than that of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, seated on an empty chest, by the side 
of bottomless deficiencies, fishing for a budget.’’ 

The deficiencies in this case are not quite 
bottomless, but they are so large that the new 
sources of revenue will supply less than one- 
eighth of them, and the rest must be met by 
borrowing. This must have been the most 
painful feature of the budget to Sir Michael, 
who is particularly averse to placing too large a 
share of the burdens of to-day upon the shoulders 
of posterity. - 

Sir Michael estimates the cost to Great Britain 
of three years of war at about eight hundred 
million dollars. But when the war began he 
agreed with the war office that the cost probably 
would not be more than fifty million dollars. It 
is no wonder that in his budget speech last 
month he declared that “War is a costly thing to 
wage, and a costly thing to terminate.” 
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BUILDINGS AS FRIENDS. 


ood taste thrives even with small encourage- 

ment. Once plant a seed of it, and, like lilies- 

of-the-valley, it sows itself and comes up in new 
and delightsome beauty every year. 

It is usually taken for granted that taste for the 
great architecture of the world must be acquired 
by long and expensive European journeys, and by 
the study of ponderous manuals of the art. But 
there is at least one pleasant home in New 
England which demonstrates the fallacy of that 
view. 

The house is in a village that boasts no build- 
ing of the least pretension to beauty. Even the 
meeting-house is a square, box-like structure, 
with a sort of peak in place of aspire. Years ago 
the mother who presides over the home referred 
to, while she was a sweet young Yankee maiden, 
received a gift of a small print of the exterior of 
Durham Cathedral. She pinned it up on the wall 
of her bedroom. Unconsciously, she studied it 
mornings and nights. 

One day she chanced on a photograph of the 
interior of the same cathedral. That interested 
her greatly as a mere coincidence, and she 
managed to buy it. Presently she cut from an 
illustrated paper a picture of the Parthenon at 
Athens, and another of Edinburgh Castle. 

By that time her friends began to notice her 
taste for pictures of buildings. Now she is forty 
years old, and aithough she had never set foot 
outside of her native country, she has learned to 
love, and to love appreciatively, a hundred of the 
world’s most beautiful buildings. 

There are some fine etchings and photographs 
in her present collection, but the early newspaper 
Dlustrations have not been discarded. The pic- 
tures are of widely differing style and significance 
—from the Alhambra to Westminster Abbey, from 
the ruins at Taormina in Sicily to those at Dry- 
burgh, from the fortress at Mont St. Michel to the 
Bridge of Sighs at Venice. 

By every one of the well-conned pictures the 
lives of the mother and her children have become 
the richer. Each is not only picture but building, 
not cnly building but story, and not only story but 
a veritable fragment of the history of human life. 
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HER SATURDAY MORNING. 


rhaps nowhere do tragedy and comedy alike 

knock more ceaselessly at the door than in 
the lives of settlement-workers. At the last 
Mothers’ Congress in Washington the quiet little 
woman who is at the head of the Remington 
settlement in Buffalo told some of the experience 
in the matter of baths. 

The first baths administered were wholly invol- 
untary. Soon after Miss Remington had made her 
home in the great tenement, with its one thousand 
Italians, she was sitting at her desk one day when 
she was startled by feeling something cold run 
down the back of her neck. It was water; the 
lady above was house-cleaning in strict accord- 
ance with the popular method of flinging pailfuls 
of water upon the floor, shoveling up what she 
could, and tossing it out the window—the rest 
being a free gift to the unfortunate householder 
beneath her. 

Although great pains and great patience have 
been used to introduce better ways, the involun- 
tary shower-baths have only decreased in number. 
Even three years’ work has not been able wholly 
to abolish them. 

The other baths were quite a different matter. 
Miss Remington had had a wonderful tub, with 
hot and cold water, put into the house, for use in 
connection with the nursery and kindergarten 
work. The boys of the settlement knew of this, 
and clamored for baths. Their longing was wholly 
commendable, but there was no reason why it 
should not be made to serve a double end. School 
was irksome to them—a prison to be avoided 
by every conceivable ingenuity. Miss Remington 
promised that every boy who was present al 
school the whole week should have a bath Satur- 
day morning. 

Saturday morning came—and the boys! Miss 
Remington gave one glance down into the swarm- 
ing court, and then girded herself for work. 
Single baths were evidently out of the question. 
Three at a time she took the boys, selecting, she 
said, those whose dirt was about the same shade, 
put them into the tub and left them soaking while 
she prepared the next batch. At noon the district 

















nurse came in, and stood staring at the splashed 


and grimy woman who greeted her. 

“What have you being doing to yourself?” 
exclaimed. 

“Giving baths,” was the concise reply. 

“You look as if you needed one yourself,” was 
the nurse’s comment. 

“l’vye given eighty,” Miss Remington replied, 
“and look out that window. All those are waiting. 
And it’s Saturday, and there’s the Mothers’ Meet- 
ing and the Band of Hope and —” 

“J will give baths for you this afternoon,” the 
nurse replied, promptly. As nearly as they could 
count, one hundred and forty baths were given 
that Saturday. 

That was the boys’ day—the girls’ was Thursday, 
for they were trusted to go to school Friday “to 
show the teachers how nice and clean you are.” 
As for the kindergartners—their turns were not 
forgotten. It was one of these who looked up 
with an eager request one morning: 

“Teacher, can’t I bring grandma to have a bath? 
She hasn’t been washed all over since she left 


Italy!” 
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TWO KEMBLE PROVERBS. 


here are few families of any originality or 

imagination that do not count among their 
valued possessions certain amusing sayings which 
have been quoted and enjoyed until they have 
become veritable heirlooms. Fanny Kemble — 
whose family certainly was lacking in neither 
imagination nor originality—tells of two such 
speeches which passed into their annals. 

One of the constant visitors at the house during 
her girlhood was her cousin, Horace Twiss, whose 
frequent and animated discussions with Mrs. 
Kemble gave unfailing entertainment to those 
who were fortunate enough to hear them. At one 
time the two had been disputing excitedly as to 
whether or not a certain lady of their acquaint- 
ance had gone somewhere; it was Mr. Twiss who 
closed the discussion with the vehement declara- 
tion which passed into a proverb: 

“Yes, yes, she did. For a woman will go any- 
where at any time with anybody to see anything— 
especially in a gig!” 

The lady who furnished the second saying hardly 
bore out Mr. Twiss’s emphatic statement. At 
least, it seemed to Miss Kemble, who was visiting 
her, that she was interested in but one thing in 
the world, and that was what she had had, or was 
having, or was going to have, to eat. 

Morning, noon and night, to her guest’s alternate 
amusement and weariness, that one topic was 
discussed in all its phases, even in relation to 
clothes. For, as her hostess was leaving the 
house one morning, Miss Kemble overheard her 
final directions, to this effect: “Tell the cook not 
to forget the sally-lunns for tea, well greased on 
both sides, and we’ll put on our cotton gowns to 
eat them.” 

Such speeches are amusing, except when we 
make them ourselves. It requires a large and 
sunshiny spirit to laugh unresentfully when our 
own blunders are made proverbial. Yet wisdom 
offers no alternative. Explanations are met in 
the spirit at least, if not in the words, of the Yankee 
defendant in a “‘school-meetin’ ” argument: 

“I don’t care what yer say yer said, Mr. Chair- 
man, but that’s the way yer mouth went off, 
anyhow.” 
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NOT DISAPPOINTED. 


‘P= pie and professors plenty; wheat 

and poetry a good deal blasted; girls and 
gingerbread as sweet as ever,” wrote Daniel 
Webster gaily in one of his youthful letters to a 
friend. 

Indeed, it is well known that he was by no 
means a serious or insusceptible youth, however 
awe-inspiring in his maturity, for in his early 
writings law, finance and politics are diversified 
by a series of charming Nabbys, Fannys and 
Sallys, upon whose ways and witcheries he expa- 
tiated or jested in fickle succession to his young 
correspondents. 

He seems also to have been popular with the 
young ladies themselves and their mammas; but 
a tradition exists of one sharp old lady, the aunt 
of a very pretty girl to whom young Daniel had 
paid some attention, who did not at all approve 
of him. Her objection has been handed down 
among her descendants as a cherished family 
anecdote. 

“If that young Webster ever turns out to be all 
he looks like, he will be somebody very much 
greater than it’s likely he is,” she was wont to 
Say; “but if our Lyddy should marry him in hopes, 
and he just stayed like other folks, why, it wouldn’t 
be fair to blame the boy, I suppose, but he’d be a 
disapp’intment; yes, he certainly would be a 
disapp’intment!” 

The fair Lydia, however, was only one of many 
transient fascinators. She remained heart-whole 
and unambitious, and suffered no “ disapp’int- 
ment”’—not even in the fact that Daniel Webster 
never gave her the opportunity to refuse him. 
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USEFUL PUNISHMENT. 


he teacher of a district school in southern New 

Hampshire has a way of punishing the mis- 

chievous ones of her class which is at once severe 
and useful. 

One young man who, as a little boy, was her 
pupil, says he daily has cause to bless her methods. 
When he made trouble in the class he was 
Telegated to an uncomfortably high chair in one 
corner of the room, and set to learning what 
the teacher called the “advanced multiplication 
table.” On his slate he painfully worked out the 
Problems of “sixteen times nineteen,” “fourteen 
times seventeen” and the multiplication of all 
numbers up to “twenty times twenty,” committing 
the results to memory. 

It was hard work, for arithmetic was, and still 
1S,a weak point with him. But his memory was 
g00d, and as he spent much time in the uncom- 
fortable chair, all the advance multiplication table 
Was learned long before he left the district school. 

To-day he occupies a situation in which rapid 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





computation is often desirable, and as he carried 
out his old teacher’s idea still further, it is no more 


she | of a task for him to find the answer to “twenty- 


nine times thirty-four” than to “three times six.” 
The hardly learned multiplications once firmly 
fixed in his mind can never be dislodged, and 
“nine hundred and eighty-six” flashes into his 
head with the same certainty that accompanies 
“eighteen.” 
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PAINTING A ROYAL CEREMONY. 


he coronation of King Edward VII. is to 

painted by the American artist, Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, in whose recently completed decorations 
in the Public Library of their city Bostonians take 
such justifiable pride. He will doubtless do full 
justice to the scene; and he will probably find his 
path freed from many of the difficulties which 
beset his famous predecessor in such work, the 
English artist, W. P. Frith. 


Mr. Frith, by command of the aan. » painted a 
Te'was ah of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
t was a huge canvas ten feet long crowded with 
Agures. each of which was a portrait, and each of 
ch must be not ail, a likeness, but correctly 
costumed in oun detail, even to miniature orders, 
stars and crosse 

Some of his sitters that should have been would 
not sit; others could not; others would not wear 
or lend their valuable robes and jewels. 

One royal lady, the Duchess of Brabant, made 
a curious stipu ation. She could not remain in 
England for her portrait—which necessarily occu- 
pied a prominent place—to be painted; but the 
artist was at least determined, if he could not 
have her, to have her fown, which was a magnifi- 
cent moire antique o unusual and beautiful 
shade of pores 4 at was reluctant, and it was 
finally len’ the personal intercession of 
— Vi =. dF then with the pe <= | 

at the painter should neither smoke nor drin 
beetan at ok ‘ led, A illingl 

0 much puzz willing! 
ept his — ig ‘Afterward he le ah that 
she ne before lent dresses to Belgian —- 
painters of beerier and smokier habit th 
neat English, and feared a repetition of the 
disastrous result. 

a of the royalties, Mr. Frith testifies, were 
food and agreeable sitters, although naturally 

e lively litt e oy and princesses gave 
some trouble. a peosally sat more 
patiently than the, og e Prince of Wales, 
now King Edw was a model sitter; but as 
much could net | be said of his lovely bride. She 
was charming, but would not keep still 

“You must ~ ry her,” said the prince, when the 
artist appealed to desp ai; but he had to 
do the Soe en himself, with Pine result that he 
first pouted deli htfully, then laughed, and then 
kept, if not still, ot least stiller 

meen Alexandra will doubtless hold as promi- 
nent a place in Mr. Abbey’s picture as she did in 
Mr. Frith’s. She is still a charming model, and 
many years of the discipline of tf position may 
well have made her a patient one 
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VOICES OF THE ICE. 


he winter of the far north is not wholly silent, 

although so little life is manifest at that 
season. A paragraph from Captain Koldewey’s 
account of his winter’s stay on the east coast of 
Greenland makes this fact very clear. 

All these movements of the ice—the gradual 
crowding - ens bending and pushing, the 
roan sses of moe lying at the *iee- 

oot do mot go on on noiselessly, but are general! 
patie. certain sounds, which are call 
the as pei a the ice. 

wee” we hear a low singing, splashing or grum- 

ling. alternating with various other noises, 
erae ing and snapping; now it sounds irre a 
at dista like f confusion of 

e changing din of a train or a sledgi — 


voices, 
; or you —, ‘ou hear the steps and voices 


a 
tf all sorts of an 

here is a charm 1 in ‘listening to these sounds on 
a still night. 
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COMPANIONS IN COURTESY. 


arm was the Irish heart and winning the 

way of the late Lord Dufferin. Shortly 
before he left Canada, and while he was in resi- 
dence at Rideau Hall, he was walking one windy 
day when he came upon an old Irish laborer who 
was mending the roadway. 

As was his wont, the governor-general seopped 
to have = chat, and the old laborer —~ S are- 
headed, the wind blowing his thin, white hair 
rou about. 

“Put on your hat,” said Lord Dufferin. 
oan ot before your excellency,” replied the old 


eT hen, ”” said his lordship, taking off his own 
hat, “‘if you will expose your gray hairs to this 
wind 5 F of deference for my position, I must 
expose mine to it out of respect for your gray 
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“DWETAT; C’EST MOI.” 


oubtless the late Li Hung Chang had heard of 
the famous saying, quoted above, imputed 
to Louis XIV., “I am the State.” The French 
king probably never uttered the sentence. But 
Gen. James H. Wilson attributes to Li a senti- 
ment quite as devoid of humility. The story is 
told in the New York Sun. 
In the negotiations carried on with the repre- 
sentatives 0: ge’ foreign powers while the Chinese 
court was fli ~ estern representative 


as. : 
“Who is the Chinese government?” 
mS —- the Chinese government,” the statesman 


ae “Where are ue credentials?” 
“I am the Chinese government,” pepentes Li, 
“and my character is my creden 
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THE ORIGIN OF “UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN.” 


D* Newman Hall, the evangelist, who died 
recently, tells in his autobiography of his 
visit to Harriet Beecher Stowe. At that time 
Mrs. Stowe was living at Hartford in a comfortable 
house built with the proceeds of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


We spent a long forenoon together, writes 
Doctor Hall, she fin + arawing, £ coloring a 
sketch. Mrs. Stowe to how her tale of 


Uncle Tom originated. She was at a communion 
service when suddenly the death scene of the 
story was presented Le ang to her mind. This 
was the germ of the whole. It was written first, 
and suggested the rest of that marvelous book. 
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Engines of the Sea. 


Would you like to be_a Marine 
Engineer? Then prepare for it. We teach, 
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ootsore and travel-worn and faint, 

The veteran ranks, in faded blue, 
Turned from the highway’s blistering track 

Across a meadow bright with dew. 


The feet that pressed that yielding turf 
Had charged the rampart’s slippery verge,— 
Bronzed brows, the morning sunlight kissed, 
Had faced the battle’s storm and surge. 


And the old banner fluttering free, 
To greet the welcoming breezes fain, 
Was stained through all its field of stars, 
And rent by showers of fiery rain. 


“Halt!”’ Swift and sharp along the line 
They heard the ringing order pass,— 

“A lark’s nest!”’ Lo! the mother bird 
Rose startled from the trembling grass! 


“March!” Moved as by a single will, 
The column parts. Untouched between 

The young larks in their downy bed 
Nestle amid the clustering green. 


A fearless thrill of half-fledged wings! 
A scarlet flash of opening beaks! 

And eyes that looked undimmed on death, 
Rain sudden drops down furrowed cheeks! 


Ah! true the poet’s lips that sang, 
The bravest hearts are tenderest! 
And safe the land whose heroes spare 
To trample e’en a wild bird’s nest! 
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““WE STOOD WITH GOD.” 


HE members of the Sioux 
delegation that went from the 
Dakotas to Washington in 
January of this year to plead 
for their reservation rights, 
which certain white men had 
attempted to wrest from them, 
are enlightened men, with 
intelligent ideas of what is 
just and what is unjust, and 
some, if not all of them, are 
professed Christians. 

In the anxieties of their 
mission the habit of appeal- 
ing for divine aid gave courage to these simple- 
hearted men, and through all the days of uncer- 
tainty kept them in peace of mind. Since their 
return they have told in their expressive language 
how their devout confidence helped them through 
their difficult undertaking, and contributed to its 
success. 

It appears that after the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Reservation had consented to 
lease some of their grazing-land to the white 
cattle-owners,—the lots to be selected by the 
Indians themselves,—these cattlemen hurried to 
the agency office without consulting the Indians, 
and recorded a wholesale lease. This gave the 
herders a claim to any portion of the Indians’ 
lands that suited them best, and the red men, 
many of whom own cattie, like the whites, were 
liable to be crowded from their livings. Feeling 
themselves overreached, and being referred to 
higher authority by the local agent, they sent a 
commission to the national capital to complain of 
their wrongs and ask relief. 

They presented their petition, praying that the 
use and profit of their best lands might not be 
taken from them, and that in their efforts to 
become civilized the white men would give them 
equal chance and fair play. Missionaries at 
Standing Rock had already sent representations 
to Washington on their behalf, but the odds 
against them were formidable, owing to prior 
influence exerted on the side of the white cattle- 
men, and there were fears at first that possibly 
they had come too late. The lease question 
was, as one said, “‘a matter of life and death” to 
them. 

But in personal interviews with the Secretary 
of the Interior and the President, they explained 
their case so simply and clearly as to awaken 
the powerful interest of both. A stay of pro- 
ceedings was ordered, pending investigation, and 
the red men Yeturned to their Western homes 
feeling that they had accomplished all that they 
had asked or hoped for. 

Confidence in the righteousness of their plea 
had sustained them; and when old Chief 
Thunder-Hawk, the Nestor of the delegation, 
in a mission meeting soon after his return to 
Standing Rock, spoke of those anxious days, he 
told in these simple but impressive words how 
resolutely he had tested his faith. 

“T am an old man, and unskilful in praying,” 
he said, “but all the time we were in Washington 
I prayed that God would help us to win our 
case, and take us safely home again. These two 
things I asked of God every morning and night, 
and He answered both my prayers. God was 
with us.” ; 

Another delegate, the young chief Wakutemani, 
remarked in the same meeting, “It was a battle 
between right and wrong, good and evil. We 
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wanted God to stand by us, and so we stood with 
God.” 

If these Christian Indians had never heard the 
old saying that “One with God is a majority,” 
they at least expressed its sentiment. 
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RESCUING A CAT, 


t the risk of his life, William Clynes of St. 
Louis climbed a flagpole seventy-five feet 
high to rescue a helpless cat. This piece 


|of heroism, reported among the lesser events inf 


the daily news columns, had no motive but sym- 
pathy with a dumb animal in distress. Three 
days before, the cat had run up the tall flagstaff 
in Carr Park in her pursuit of a sparrow. When 
she was within three feet of him, the sparrow flew 
away. Then the cat, instead of turning back, 


| continued to climb until she reached the golden 
| pall at the top of the pole, and this, too, she 





surmounted. 


After a brief rest she tried to descend. Then 
her feet slipped, and she made the discovery that 
her claws, although excellent for citing head 
up, were useless when she put her weight upon 
them head down. The rotundity of the ball or 
fright at the elevation seemed to deprive her of the 

ower to descend backward; so she sat clutchin 

e ball at the top of the swaying pole, and crie 
piteously. 

Through all of one night of misery, through the 
following — and then through another night 
she clung, cold and hun y, to her narrow perch. 
On the third day a park- meee and a policeman 
tried to reach her. The 9 ceman climbed forty 
feet and was then obliged to give up. 
one save the poor creature?” he asked, sympa- 
thetically, as he slid down. 

hen William Clynes, a tinner in a stove factory. 
ulled off his coat and started up the pole. Foot 

y foot he went, until he reached the point, forty 
feet above the ground, where the light mast 
was spliced on. Up this thin, swaying stem, which 
to the people below looked like a reed, and which 
bent and trembled under Clynes’s weight, he 
slowly worked his way. 

Once, when near the top, he slipped back a few 
thered below shivered, and 

of the tors called to him to come 
down. But he only gripped the pole the harder 
with his shins, and slowly worked his way up, 
until he was only ten feet from the cat, five feet, 
two feet. A moment later he had gained theYop, 
and wrapping his legs and one hand firmly about 
the slender staff, he reached the other hand over 
the gilt ball, and gently picked the cat from her 
—_ of danger. Then he slid down the pole to 
he ground, where he stood a moment for the crowd 
to lay od the eat before he took her off to get her 
some milk. 


yo 





feet. The crowd 
many spec 
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MOLD PLANTS. 


old over jelly or preserved fruit is justly 
regarded as a pest, yet scientists who 
have studied it under the microscope 
declare that the mold plant is a most lovely crea- 
tion. Indeed, a writer in the Kitchen Magazine 
says that nothing in nature is more beautiful. 
These plants are associated in our minds with 
death and decay, and so an unreasoning prejudice 
has developed against them. In many cases they 
do accompany decay, but as the lily rises above 
the foulest pond, so a mold may develop its frost- 
like daintiness and cleanliness, its exquisite color- 
ing, in the midst of putrefaction. Still they also 
thrive in the cleanest soil, and are wholly harmless 
in their growth. 
The most common of the molds is the Penicillium 
laucum, well known to housekeepers as the 
s, against which a fight is made at cannin 
It first forms a —_—- een mat, and 
e, pows m7 dust. Under 
hg, but house- 
form t 


gu 
time. 


wives are probably less interested in 
in methods of combating it. 

In their struggle for existence the plants are 
very hardy and obstinate, and nature has provided 
them with a way of upsetting the most careful 
eon for their undoing. The spores, which take 
he place of seeds, sometimes, for a reason thus 
far unknown to science, pass into a resting stage. 
Instead of sprouting at once, they lie dormant for 
an indefinite period, and ~~ penet at 
their own sweet will. German scientist has 
discovered that a spore may lie quiescent for two 
ao, and then, under favorable conditions of 
eat and moisture, develop into a sturdy growth. 

This is probably the reason why fruit may 
exhibit no mold for months, and then suddenl 
make the housekeeper’s heart to faint by a thic 
green growth. Here, as everywhere, “eternal 
vigilance” only may expect to win the day. 
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HE LAUGHED AT THE WRONG TIME. 


here was a big tight-rope walker in a New 
York animal show, a most affectionate and 
confiding lion, named Wallace. He weighed 
close on eight hutidred pounds, and was possessed 
of an immense and solemn dignity. Also there 
was a bull-terrier, very young, with a vast idea of 
his own importance. This youngster took it upon 
himself to guard, cherish and protect Wallace; 
and Wallace, being subject to attacks of “stage 
fright,”—as, Everybody's Magazine assures us, all 
performing animals are,—took a special fancy for 
the dog, and looked to him for help on all possible 
occasions. 


It chanced one night that Gyp, the lioness that 
used to leap through a blazing hoop, absolutely 
refused to do her trick, and the trainer left her 
to sulk, and came to Wallace. But Wallace was 
accustomed to perform after Gyp; and when Gy 
disturbed the established routine, Wallace felt 
hopelessly tangled up. The trainer urged him 
over to the rope; but at the lowest of the steps 
seating, to the platform above his head the lion 
stopped, looking very ye 

e next thing was to sen the bull-terrier to 
help him out. This the youngster did, enthusias- 
tically, and with much manceuvering got his charge 
w the steps and safely launched upon the rope. 

allace was nervous, and showed it. 

That was none of the dog’s business, however; 
he had carried out his orders, and felt correspond- 
ingly jubilant. So, just as Wallace got carefully 
to the middle of the rope, where the sag was 

eatest, the terrier’s feelings overcame him, and 
née spun around on his tail directly beneath the 
other, barking joyfully. Then things happened. 

It might have made the lion dy; he might 
have forgotten for the instant wheré he was; a 
number of cogent reasons might be advanced. 
He stopped short, growling formidably, and looked 
down at the oF ke a cat on a wall. The rope 
began to sway ; Wallace tried to stop it, to advance, 
to retreat, and only made it swing the harder; 
suddenly one foot slipped off and he fell. 

Before the house could gasp or the trainer could 


stir he had landed on his feet, insulted, humiliated, 
swelling with outraged dignity and ire. 


His right 


nee caught the terrier, artlessly prancing over to 
wigs ty and sent him fi g as if from a cata- 
pult to the other side of the cage, where he dro) 
with = of fright and pain. Probably Wa 
would have served any other object, animate or 
inanimate, in like manner; only the dog, for his 
sins, happened to come firs 

The other lions leaped to their feet as if galva- 
nized; the trainer caught Wallace and forced him 
to a crouch; the dogs sprang to attention. For- 
tunately for all concerned no climax occurred. 
The incident ended there —except for the two 
principals. 

When the do 


5 


was whole once more Wallace 
refused itively to speak to him, despite all his 
apologetic overtures. Wallace would run no 
more risks of being rendered ridiculous by any 
foolish dog that had no more sense than to play 
such low-down tricks upon a friend. Wallace’s 
acquaintance was forfeit. Only just before his 
act did the injured one deign to notice his former 
chum’s existence. Then he ran him into the 
farthest corner, warned him, on pain of severe 
chastisement, not to interfere in matters that no 
longer concerned him, and went loftily back to do 
his without assistance. 

The next time he wished to be prompted he 
sought out a Russian boar-hound, and of his own 
accord elected him to the position of mentor. 
And the terrier, outcast and forsaken, and with 
his feelings badly hurt, sat on the floor and howled 
ores, time he saw his place usurped in such wise, 
until he frightened the other lions nearly to death, 
pee mf not on the program is likely to have 
that effect,—so that finally he had to be removed 
a the cage and from his Jonathan for good and 








ould you have the world be kind? 
Then be kind yourself! 
Hide not gifts of heart or mind 
On the future’s shelf— 
Give what you can spare, and more, 
From to-day’s most precious store. 


Would you meet with truth? Then truth 
You must proffer first. 
Life hath need of grace and ruth, 
But, through best and worst, 
Truth’s gold passes, clear and straight 
And is always worth its weight! 


Would you honor gain? Be swift 
To give honor due; 
The deserving to uplift, 
Crown the crowned anew 
With the laurels they have won 
In whatever work, well done. 


Would you be beloved? Then LOvE! 
And be sure of this 

Whatso’er life’s gifts may prove, 
All that was, or is 

Grand, or dear, or fair, is less 

Than Love’s matchless loveliness! 
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GETTING AT A WITNESS. 


mong the innumerable traditions and stories 
A that cluster around the old Parliament 
House in Edinburgh, there is one of Jeffrey 
and Cockburn that shows in an amusing manner 
their individual ways of drawing out a witness. 
The two were engaged upon a case where the 
mental caliber of one of the parties had to be 
ascertained, and an old countryman was put 
upon the witness-stand. Miss Lansdale cites the 
anecdote in her recent work, “Scotland, Historic 
and Romantic.” 


Jeffrey began: ‘‘Is the defendant in your opinion 
perfectly sane?” 
The man gazed at him in bewilderment, and 


made no a: 

“Do you think the defendant capable of mana- 
sing his own affairs?” 
on ll greater bewilderment on the part of the 


ess. 
“T ask you,” said Jeffrey, speaking with great 
particularity, “do you consider the man perfectly 
rational?” 

The man glowered with amazement, scratched 
his head, and remained speechless. 

“Let me tackle him,” said Cockburn, then adopt- 
ing his broadest Scotch. ‘Hae ye your mull wi’ 
ye?” said he. 

“Ou, ay,” answered the witness, and reached 
out his snuff-box. 

“Noo, hoo lang hae ye kent John Sampson?” 
asked Cockburn gracetully taking a pinch. 

“Ever since he was that height,” came the 
answer, readily enough. 

“Ar” dae ye think noo, atween you and me,” said 
the advocate, insinuatingly, “that there’s onything 
intill the creature ?”’ 

“T wad na lippen 
the instant and satis 


w 


trust] him wi’ a calf,” was 
ing rejoinder. 
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“*MAMMY’S” ARGUMENT. 


new story about General Sheridan, relating 
A to a time when he was resting in camp 
near a fine old Virginia mansion, is told by 
the Washington Post. The master of the house 
had been killed in the Battle of Manassas, and a 
black “mammy,” the chief comforter of her mis- 
tress, had practically taken charge of the planta- 
tion. One day mammy entered the house, to find 
her mistress weeping bitterly. 


“Chile,” said the old servant, “what in de worl’ 
is de matter?” 

“Mammy,” said the lady, between her sobs, 
“they’ve seized our carriage-horses, and an officer 
tells me we shall never get them again unless I 
take the oath.” 

“Den, chile, take de oaf!’’ 

“Mammy, I can’t doit! Ican’t! I can’t!” 

Mammy put on her brightest bandanna turban, 
a clean white apron, and started for the camp, a 
mile away. In about an hour she Walked back, 
— , leading a carriage-horse by each hand. 

a mistress saw her coming, and met her at the 
gate. 

“Mammy,” she cried, “how on earth did you get 
them ?” 

“Lemme get down on de grass, honey, and 
cotch my bref. I go to de camp, and I ask for 
Marse Phil Sheridan. I walks into de general’s 
tent, and draps my best courtesy. 

5 ‘Sarvant, arse General,’ I says. 

“*What kin I do for you, madam?’ he says. 

“*T ain’t no madam, Marse General. I’s a plain 
ole black mammy.’ 

“T seed a twinkle in his eye, and he says: 

“*Well, mammy, what kin 1 do for you?’ 





“*Your soldiers,’ says I, ‘has stole my mistis’ 











¢ re-horses, as well as ev’y othah good horse 
arving de othah horses i? I 
=. I — ae ae 
2 a , an 7 
n’t ’quainted wid de ground.’ 7 x 
“But your mistis is a rebel,’ says Marse 


General. 
“*T don’ know nothin’ about no rebel, Marse 
General,’ says I. ‘I jest 5 pale my mistis’ foot 
q 





ain’t ’quainted wid de aroun A 

“Den he laughs, and he says, ‘Well, mammy, if 
you recognize de carriage-horses you shall have 
em 


. “We went along to de pen where de soldiers had 
put de horses dey stole. ‘Marse General,’ says I, 
‘ob co’se I knows my own horses, and dem horses 
gwine to recognize me de minute dey slap dere 
eyes on me.’ d de minute dey saw me comin’ 
dey pricks up = ears an’ trots up to me. 

“And, mistis, de general tole one of de soldiers 
to put brand-new halters on de horses’ necks anc 
han’ ’em over to mammy; an’ here dey is, and | 
ain’t took no oaf nor nothin’ else.” 


® © 
A COMEDY OF AN UMBRELLA. 


hen the lady sat down in the car she put 
W her umbrella in the narrow slit between 

the window and the back of the seat. 
Then she looked with what the New York Tribun¢ 
calls an air of victory and compassion at the 
stupid passengers who sat holding their umbrellas 
uncomfortably against their knees. 


Of course when the car lurched the umbrella 
toppled and went down the hole, but its owner did 
not notice its disappearance until she rose to get 


out. 

“Where is my umbrella?” she cried. “Con- 
ductor, some has stolen my umbrella. I put 
it right in that—that slit in the car.” 

“Then I guess perhaps you may get it next 
summer when they repair the car,’ answered the 
conductor, amia A 

“But it couldn’t have gone down there. I made 
= it couldn’t drop down. Some one has stolen 


“Well, I’m so’ but I can’t block the line. Do 
you want to get off at this stop?” 

“T want my umbrella.” 

“One moment, madam,” said the man opposite. 
He took his own umbrella, which @ hook- 
sha handle, and went fishing. 

“Don’t tear it!” cried the woman. “It’s a nice 
silk one, and I think a good deal of it because my 
cousin Nellie gave it to me.” 

After a few probes, the rescuer pulled out a 
dirty umbrella and handed it to its owner. 

“Thank you, sir!” she snapped, and strode out. 
The conductor pulled the ll-cord vigorously. 
The passengers smiled. 


® @¢@ 
HIS PASS. 


here are many stories of private soldiers who 
have been praised and possibly promoted 
for their obstinacy in not allowing their 
superior officer to pass when he is ignorant of the 
countersign. The New York Tribune tells this 
anecdote of an Irish volunteer, who was acting as 
guard over a captured Spanish storehouse in the 





Philippines, and had received orders to let no one 
| pass without a special permit from the provost 
marshal of Manila. 


General Hughes was provost marshal at the 
| time, and when he drew near the storehouse, he 
found himself confronted by a bayonet, and heard, 
in a particularly rich wrogne: 

“Halt! If yez come a step furdher, I’ll jam this 
inter a 
“Why?” asked the general. 

“Niver moind! I know me ordhers. ’Tisa pass 
ye must have from the provost marshal.” 

“Well, I’m the provost marshal,” said General 


Hass. 
“T don’t care if yez be the Prisident. Not a foot 
do ye step inside here till yez show me yer pass.” 
e general drew out a blank book, and scribbled 
a pass. The private surveyed it, and passed him, 
remarking scornfully : 
“Why didn’t yez do that without all this palaver?”’ 
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TAKING LIBERTIES WITH NAMES. 


nglish-speaking people are slow at acquiring 
FE a foreign language, but they do not allow 
this defect to trouble them greatly. Ina 
volume published before the South African War 
began are some amusing examples of the way in 
which names and titles were simplified and made 
easy by Englishmen in Africa. 


“Johnny” was the name by which the British 
soldier always addressed himself to every native. 
“Boy” was meri used by volunteers from 
Cape Colony when addressing a colored man. The 
name of a chief, however, was worth retaining i 
memory, or rather, something to remind the Eng- 
lishman ofit. So it was that the chief Mankoroane 
was called Macaroni “for short,” and of course 
no one forgot that. a 

The commander’s orderly announced the visit 
to headquarters of a native chief: “The chief 
Catch-it-easy, sir, has come and wishes to see you. 

“The chief who?” 

“Catch-it-easy, sir.” an 

It turned out that it was the chief Haseitsiwe 
who had called to pay his respects to the repre- 
sentative of the queen. 
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A SIMPLE REMEDY. 


he readiness of some people to send for a 
man to do those little things about the house 
which the smallest amount of enterprise or 

ingenuity would enable them to do for themselves 
is illustrated by an incident, reported in tlie 
Chicago 7'ribune, of a family named Chuckster. 

They had bought some new gas-burners wit! 
mantles. For a week or two the light was satis- 
factory; then it grew dim and dimmer until Mrs 
Chuekster sent for the gas-fitter. : 

“It grows worse all the time,” she explained. 

“When was it put in?” asked the man. 

“About a month ago.” 

“Ah, yes; I see.” 

Then he lifted the chimney off, took it out to th: 
kitchen, washed it with soap and water, and tlic 
light burned as aes as ever. 

‘Fifty cents,” said the man. 


® © 


WHEN THEY WORE TOGAS. 


ittle Georgy was looking at pictures of Cwsa! 
and Cicero and Cato in his Roman histor) 
says the Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It must have been kind of nice,” he said, ‘bei! 
an old Roman’s boy.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. z 

“*Cause in those days a feller couldn’t have hls 
pa’s pants made over fer him.” 
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PLAYING SCHOOL. 


We girls play school these summer days, 
My! but it’s lots of fun! 

And Rosie, she’s the teacher, says, 
“How much is one and one?” 
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A LETTER-WRITING HEN. 


five years of age Eleanor was so ill 
she had to stay in bed for a couple of 
weeks. When she began to grow 
better, and was able to go down- 
stairs once more, what a time her 
poor mamma did have to persuade 
her little daughter to eat enough to 
make her grow strong 
again! One morning when Eleanor 





By Carolyn Wells. 


1 can’t do adding, but | know 
That ones are very small; 

And so | answer her, “Ho, ho, 
It isn’t much at all!” 
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By Anna G. Hill. 


for egg number four as much as she had for the 
preceding ones. But now she was so afraid she 
might find the next egg a common, unlettered 
one, that she disposed of her entire breakfast 
with great earnestness. 

Just as long as Eleanor needed especial atten- 


tion her good friend never once failed her, and | 





couldn’t tell which he liked best —that or his | 
pretty, short teacher. 

“One day, a short time after this short story 
opens, something happened. Little Shorty 
missed a word in his spelling-class. He couldn’t 
spell short. All the other short boys laughed, 
but Shorty cried. 

“*You must stay in at recess, I am afraid,’ 
the teacher said, shortly. ‘Short boys must 
study their lessons. There is no short cut to 
knowledge.’ 

“Poor little Shorty! He was short-stop on the | 
baseball nine, and they were short of substitutes. 
What would they do without him? There was 
@ short shower, and then shortly it cleared off. 

“*T won’t ery,’ Shorty said. ‘I’ll learn to} 
spell short. I guess that’s the shortest way out,’ 
and it was. So the trouble was short-lived, for 
Shorty was not short-witted. That was not one 








A(NUTS TO CRACK. EQ 


1, 
CHARADES. 
I. 
On the corner she had a stand, 
And there my first she sold; 
At a rapid last they went, 
Before the day was old; 
Then she sat and read a ridiculous story 
About my total, grim and gory. 


II. 
Of any color my first may be, 

In foremost ranks my last 5 see; 

Now guess these quickly, if you please, 
Then on my whole you may take your ease. 








2. 
CROWNED WITH LAUREL. 
Dunmed Senerps, 1552-1509. Eumals Nilead, 
1562-1619. Ebn Nosnoj, 1573-1637. Lilwami Nev- 


Mostha 
Human Atte, 1652- 


tadan, 1605-1668. Nohj Endyrd, 1631-1700. 
Slewdlah, 1640-1692. 








came to breakfast there was a pretty 
white egg at her place, and on it was 
written this letter, which her papa 
read to her: 


To Eleanor. 
“Dear Mrs. Hen,” your mother said, 
“My little girl’s been ill in bed. 
*Twill do her good, the doctors say, 
To have a fine fresh egg each day.” 
Here is one from your friend, 
Mrs. Hen. 


By the time the egg was eaten 
Eleanor was so pleased and happy 
that she was ready to drink the glass 
of foamy milk that stood by her plate, 
without stopping to wonder whether 
she wanted it or not. 

The next morning she could scarcely 
wait to be dressed before running 
down to the dining-room, and sure 
enough, she found another egg, with 
another letter, saying : 

When this egg I laid in my nest, 

I thought it of all eggs the best; 

So I write on it “For Eleanor.” 

If you eat it I'll send you some more. 

Mrs. Hen. 


The next day the third letter said : 


A breakfast that’s fit for a queen 
Is a dainty fresh egg, I ween. 
If you’ll take one each morning, I vow 
You soon will be fatter than now. 
Mrs. Hen. 


Papa and mamma both agreed that 
Eleanor was already beginning to look 
better; the egg seemed to give an 
appetite for other things, too. So 
when she thought she ought somehow 
to say “Thank you!’ to the kind hen, 
mamma agreed to write anything 
Eleanor wanted to say, and to see 
that Mrs. Hen received it. This is 
what Eleanor told her to write: 

My dear Mrs. Hen. I never knew 
before that hens could write letters, 








1715. Chaslino Wero, 1673-1718. War- 
encel Sudene, 1671-1757. Locyel Bricbe, 
1671-1757. Mililaw Thawhlede, 1715- 
1785. Hatsom Orwant, 1728-1790. Yerhn 


Semja Epy, 1745-1813. Bertro Yusetho, 
1774-1843. Illimaw Trhdorwows, 1770- 
1850. Dralfe Noysnent, 1800-1892. 


3. 

RIDDLE. 
Heavy and strong, I: can support 
A house, a ship, a fort. 
Yet light as air, you pass your hand 
Right through my shining band. 
I’m out of sight all round your home, 
Yet everywhere I roam. 
In air, in sky, there you see me, 
And in the depths of sea. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


The last syllable of each word de- 
scribed under 1, with the first syllable 
of the following word, form the words 
described under 2. 


A city in Arabia. A repast. A cov- 
ering for the hand. A feminine name. 
In concealment. An angle. A verbal 
message. 

II. 

A sauce. Warrant. A doctrine. A 

small wax candle. Single combat. A 


shady recess. 
5. 
SOME SUMS. 


Perform an arithmetical process with 
the words in the first column and have 
those in the second. 


Mud. To like, 

Sin. Counsel, 

A garment. To speak to. 

Present. © stick. 
ght. To arrange. 

A pronoun. A passage. 
0 try. A chance. 

A stanza. Opposed. 

Duration. A proverb. 

To decide. To award. 


6. 
INTERLACING. 
art of speech. 
s the same as 1. 
is an insect. 
is a border. 
6 is a pronoun. 
3456 is a song. 


7. 


C2 HOO ES 











but you write beautiful ones, and the 


SEVERAL SENSES. 








eggs you send me are the best ones I 
ever ate. Your little friend, 
Eleanor. 


The next morning’ Mrs. Hen answered : 


You thought no hen could write a letter, 
But now, my dear, you have learned better. 
Maybe my letters are not much, 
But of my eggs I'll say, “None such!” 

Your faithful Cluck A. Luck. 


Eleanor felt quite sure the hen could read as 
well as write, when she received such an appro- 
priate answer to her letter. I think, however, 
that Mrs. Hen must have feared that Eleanor 


would tire of her eggs or her letters, for these | ‘ 


are the letters she sent the next two mornings: 


For you, = dear, I laid this egg; 
Please eat it now, I humbly beg. 

f you do not, my scratchy pen 
Will no more write Your Mrs. 
Unless you eat this egg all up, 

Yes, empty quite your little cup,— 

Mrs. Hen now speaks her mind!— 

To-morrow you’ll no letter find. 
Mrs. Hen. 


This was surely a severe warning, and Eleanor 
endeavored to heed it. It was more than she 
could bear to think about. Somehow, she had 
commenced to think of those letters as the most 
unportant part of her breakfast, and maybe 
without knowing it she had not seemed to care 


Hen. 


CAUGHT 


besides being amused she grew stronger every 
|day. Now if any little people who read this 
need something to give them an appetite for 
breakfast, let them ask their mammas to find a 
wise old hen with a sharp-pointed pencil or a 
fine pen, and see what she can do for them. 


® © 


A SHORT STORY. 


ust a short one, Uncle Vance—a weenty, 
teenty short one!’ coaxed the children. 
And Uncle Vance laughed. 

“Well, then, just a short one, chicks,” he said. 
“Once there was a short boy who wore very 
short trousers indeed. He belonged to the Short 
family, and everybody called him ‘ Shorty’ for 
short. He went a short distance to school, and 
dear me, how fond he was of his pretty, short 
teacher! I expect that was because she gave 
him short lessons and held only short sessions of 
school. 

“Shorty liked short things,—you see it ran in 
the Short family,—unless it was something to 
eat. He didn’t like short pieces of shortcake. 
He was very fond of shortcake. Sometimes he 





IN 





THE ACT. 


of his shortcomings. In short, he could spell 
even a short word if he set about it. So in short 
order he was out ‘short-stopping’ a grounder 
from the Shortest Boy of All’s bat. It takes a 
boy who is not short-winded to play baseball, 
you know, and Shorty could run as easily asa 
deer. But he was short-sighted —that was a | 
drawback. 

‘When Shorty got home from school that night, | 
Grandmother Short was just shortening a batch 
of doughnuts, and Mamma Short was giving 
Big Sister Short her lesson in shorthand. There 
was nobody to amuse him, so he decided to go 
up-stairs and amuse the Short baby. He sang 
a short-meter hymn and danced a short-waisted 
rag dolly in short dresses up and down and 
round about until somebody —either he or the 
Short baby or the short-waisted dolly—was short 
of breath. And that is the end of my short | 
story,” said Uncle Vance. 

The children clapped their hands with delight. 
The oldest child said it was a splendid “short | 
story.” 

“Yes,” the tiniest one said, gravely; “and 
then it was such a nice long one, too!’ 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





Example: A sense of improvement. 
Convalescence. 

A sense of nearness; a sense of 

goneness; a sense of stillness; a sense 
of burning; a sense of yielding; a sense of silence; 
a sense of goodness; a sense of fleetness; a sense 
of light; a sense of bubbling. 


8. 
BROKEN WORDS. 
— to my pr entisn ow oe | state that his client 


was, as all ——, —— defendec 

The —— owned both a —— — 

Am — — — in —— = pin that you 
must —— me from your society? 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. In-vestment, in-crease, in-road, in-quest, in- 
jury, in- vocation, in-sect in- fancy, in- grain, in- 
grate, in-former, in-voice, in-tent 

2. 1. Tray, dish, on—tradition. 
expense. 

8. Th-rough, te-aches, hu-manly, ho-spice, 
ho-stile, ho-usage, pl-aster, la- under, ea-table, 
em-brace, bl-ended, ca-rouse, sl-umber, pi-rogue. 

4. M-ode-l, o-use-l, o-do-r, o-ratio-n, b-run-t, 
puniens. g-lute- n, i-Odin-e, m-Erin-o, m-ox-a, 

— f-ores-t, p-le sdge-t, n-arrow-s. 


2. Ex, pence— 


ant-hem, crab-bed, ban-Jo, cap-rice, 
inch, kind-red, imp-air, mode-rate. 


(e)x-haled; d(e)-composed ; 


Asp-halt, 
on — chaft- 


(E)n-treating ; 


wesh-neme: d(e)- voting. 

7. Selim, smile, Emil’s, slime, Elim’s, miles, 
limes. ° 

8. Valley, volley; rape, rope; Celt, colt; pest, 
post; hilly, holly ; river, Rover; battle, bottle. 








THE STORY. OF THE GINGER-JAR. 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


There was a little girl, one day, when every one had gone away, 
Who climbed upon a wooden chair to see how many pieces there 
were left in the blue ginger-jar. . 


There was a heap. And so she took “bout two, I think, down to the 
brook, 

Where there was nobody at all to hear or see or tell or call. 

(Except a little waterfall that talked and talked and talked and talked. 


it never could be “‘ seen, not heard!’’) And then there came a robin-bird 
That put its head upon one side, and whistled every time she tried 
to eat one little tiny piece. 


Things were so very impolite she couldn't get a weeny bite. 
And then—O my! she stopped to look down at the minnows in the brook, 
and two big eyes they stared at her! 


Of course she ran! One has to go when things are interfering so. 
(Though nurse did say that eyes which look from out a frisky little brook 
are just one’s own inside one’s head.) 


That little girl just made a track and ran and put that ginger back. 

At night, with arms round mamma’s neck, she told about it. cAnd I "spec’ 
it’s better to tell mamma. things 

Than to eat all the scraps that are in ebery single gingerjar in all the world. 
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CURRENT -EVENTS 


EcrIPROcITY Wirn CuBpA.—The House of 
Representatives, April 18th, passed the 
Cuban reciprocity bill, which provides for a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in the duty on all 
imports from Cuba. Before this action was 
taken the bill was amended by providing for the 
repeal of the differential duty on refined sugar, 
which protects American sugar-refiners. This 
amendment was carried, against the wishes of 
the House leaders, by the combined vote of the 
Democrats and the so-called “beet-sugar Repub- 
licans.” The vote on the amendment was 199 
to 105; on the bill as amended, it was 247 to 52. 
Oz RATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. — 
There is both good and ill news from the 
Philippines. On the one hand, General Malvar, 
the most resolute insurgent leader still in the 
field in the island of Luzon, has surrendered 
uneonditionally, with his entire force, to General 
Bell, which is thought to end organized resistance 
in that island. The insurrection in Samar has 
ended with the submission of General Lukban 
and his followers. On thé other hand, there are 
symptoms of revolt among the Moros, fierce 
Mohammedan tribes on tne island of Mindanao, 
who were never subdued under Spanish rule, 
but who hitherto have been quiet. American 
soldiers have been murdered there, and as the 
native chiefs or “dattos”’ refuse to surrender. the 
murderers, a considerable military and naval 
force has been sent to the island. 


(oe or CRUELTY on the part of 

American soldiers and officers in the 
Philippines, especially in connection with the 
operations in Samar, have influenced President 
Roosevelt to order, through the Secretary of 
War, a searching investigation, with a view to 
trying by court martial any officer or soldier who 
has been guilty of such practices. It is urged, in 
partial extenuation of the offenses charged, that 
the natives encountered in Samar were of an 
especially savage and treacherous type, who had 
perpetrated horrible barbarities upon American 
soldiers and friendly natives. 


HE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS in South Africa 
passed into a new and hopeful stage April 
18th, when it was officially announced that the 
Boer delegates, including Acting - President 
Schalk Burger of the Transvaal, President Steyn 
of the Free State, and Generals Botha, De Wet, 
Delarey and others, who had been in conference 
with Lord Milner and General Kitchener, had 
been given facilities to arrange for the meeting 
of representatives of the various Boer com- 
mands to consider peace terms. Under Boer 
laws, the leaders of armed forces in the field 
are required to take the opinion of their followers 
before concluding peace. Several weeks will be 
required for this plebiscite, but the fact that it 
has been ordered by the most responsible and 
resolute leaders is a hopeful indication. 
OCIALIST Riots have taken place at Brus- 
sels, Liege and elsewhere in Belgium, 
accompanied by extensive strikes among various 
classes of workmen. The trouble is of long 
standing—a demand for the revision of the con- 
stitution in the interest of universal suffrage. 
April 18th the Belgian Chamber rejected the 
proposal to revise the constitution by a vote of 
84 to 64. 


GREAT STEAMSHIP COMBINATION. — 

Through the operations of a syndicate, 
under the management of Mr. J. P. Morgan, a 
combination has been effected of six steamship 
lines—the White Star, Dominion, Leyland, 
Atlantic Transport, American and Red Star. 
The companies owning these lines are to be 
brought together under the central control of a 
new company, the organization of which will be 


essentially like that of the United States Steel 


Corporation. It is understood that the several 
companies will not lose their identities, and that 
their ships will sail under the same flags as 
before, but the control of the new company will 
be in American hands. The leading German 
steamship lines, while they do not become mem- 
bers of the new combination, are practically in 
alliance with it. 


ECENT DEATHS.—Francis Richard Stock- 
ton, widely and favorably known for more 
an 30 years as the author of books for young 
people, and of novels and 
stories for older readers, died 
suddenly April 20th, aged 68 
years. His stories were 
marked by ingenuity, humor 
and imagination. Perhaps 
those best known were “Ruad- 
der Grange” and “The Lady 
or the Tiger.”” Mr. Stockton 
contributed frequently to The 
Companion, and was in 1885 
the successful competitor for a prize for a 
humorous story, “An Unhistorie Page”? — 
Maj. Octavius L. Pruden, executive clerk at the 
White House and assistant secretary of the 
President since 1872, died April 19th. 





F. R. STOCKTON. 
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Squabs Pay ices 


Easier,need attention only part 

of time, bring big prices. At- 

tractive for poultrymen, farm- 

ers, women. Songs space need- 

ed. nd 

fa and Foor this immensely rich 

home industry. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS. 


The most comfortable sus- 
enders made. Price 5 


pid everywhere, or we 


will mail a pair post-paid 
on receipt of price. State 
what color you prefer. New 
model now ready for men 
of heavy work; small 
size for youths. 


©, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 


Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 
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Academic Caps and Gowns 
For oes “awed ig 0 ink ere a. 
yv—* mies and N ormal Sch nope be 


cause they 
— A ~ Oye the — ‘of the Educe- 
aah Army, opneers. differences in dress 
and clothing all with the outward 
equal f eowentp, | saving time an 
in the closing we: 

Outfits sold, $5.0 t #8. 00. Rented for intro- 
duction, BSS e and samples on re- 
quest. *Shioped from Albany or Chicago. 

go ee 
480-402 Br way Albany, N. Y. 


THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


oa cents 


a than knife or scissors._ Trims nails nice, even, 
shape, any desired length. "Best for removing hang: 
= Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 
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LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, (ihe ori Fa i Samm on receipt of Mennen’s 
e origin 4 ree. 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. Rp MEANEN GO., Newark, N. J. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H.C. COOK CO., % Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEBEL. 





Quickly cure Leg Dwellings Varicose 
Veins, Ulcers, and Sw Joints, 
flamed and FR! oo ons. 


e at them caste, 
elastic Gpese by us), ‘ant © sell, ‘and sh. —-] Ban ; 
from the looms to you at manufactur rices. \y 


Our Stockin liar in this— 
they F. and WEA ‘EAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with prices and direc- 
tions for self-measuring, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 
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A Positive Relief for 










BASEMAN’S 
Gloves. 


Backskin, H . ete. 
We make the only uate Glove 
Basem: 


a 
Ev in the United Sta het try 
er, er 0 2) 
the “ eM goods, "Th ‘a re 
not too scryensive, [ag th 
wear like iro 
Ask Dealers re the “Dem.” 
am mf Depiretes ey 
ready. Send for it. 


Drapes & Nayar Cn 
Plymouth, N. H. 





















When you 


lifting things 
at house- 

cleaning time 
you need 





[ZEEE RE! 
Lititise 


Sloans finiment 


For Strains, Sprains, Cramps, Side-Ache, Stiff 
Neck, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, ete. 
No rubbing required. No unpleasant odor. 
25c. Everywhere. Larger Bottles 50c. and $1. 
DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 




















; prt You K ait'o or ‘Couches ? 





$1,000.0 


is offered by the well-known and responsible 


firm of CALH 


OUN, ROBBINS & CO. (estab- 


a 


INdda 
PRIZES ‘ 


ed over 50 years), for the best specimens ‘ 
of knitting or crocheting done with their ‘ 


“LION BRAND : 
YARNS.” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by the Editors of 
“ Delineator,” ‘“‘Harper’s Bazar” 
and “ McCall’s Magazine”: 


‘Trade Mark 


One Prize, 


$200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
75.00 


Two Prizes, $50 00 
Four “ 25.00 


° 15.00 ( 


Ten « 10.00 


Twenty “ 


( 
‘ 


¢ 


q 


» 


5.00 ‘ 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at ( 

) price set. Send postal-card request for FULL 

» PARTICULARS OF CONTEST. You risk 
nothing and may get a — award. 


MARK POSTAL “ CONTEST.’ 


DEPARTMENT H. 


> CALHOUN, ROBBINS 6 CO., | 


406 6 410 © Broadway, New York. 
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goes hand in hand with an 


0. K. Rotary Washer. 
She smiles because she 
fatigue, and without any 


steam or wash-day 
gheout the ay is a3 and with 





y in the week, 


st. as they did i ig she 
a wash-board, and 
Why not 


are always thoroughly cleansed. 
investigate? 
At least write us 4 information about 
our modern m washing easily. 


H. PF. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa. 
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FH ino NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
Far ne co Model ct eDaeiERE BIC BICYCLE, 
frame, hn grade equipment, 














Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel 

ng. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


Sold byfirst-class druggists,or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPARY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 
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FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals: Deseribe y case, and we will send 
prep: paid the most commplose treatise on the subject of 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we 
were similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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Dollar A YATCOLY, 


FITS A MAN’S POCKET 


in more ways than one. It gives him 
a guaranteed accurate time-piece for 
less than the cost of ordinary repairs. 
Ask for an “‘ Ingersoll” and see that 
you get it. 
For sale by 25,000 dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Our book tells about this and all our other watches. 
Send for tt—1it's free. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept.85 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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IRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN AN EMER- 
G@ENCY.—At the banquet of the Automo- 


W 


bile Club of America in New York on March 7th, 


was able to talk with his station at Thorneycroft 
from a distance of 30 miles. In the case of a 
breakdown of his motor he was able to telegraph 
home to have dinner kept hot. “On another 
trip,” he said, “I thought two English policemen 
were after me with unpleasant intentions. I 
sent a message from my automobile, and was 
able to notify friends to be ready to follow after 
and bail me out if the bobbies should catch up 
with me.” Mr. Mareoni thinks wireless tele- 
graphy in connection with auto-cars may be of 
use in military manceuvers. 


IVERS AS POWER-GIVERsS. — The electric 
installation at Niagara is a striking example 
of the mechanical power that great rivers are able 
to place in the hands of man. But even where 
no falls or cataracts exist, the current of a river 
is a store of energy, and in some places it is 
drawn upon for useful purposes. Every one 
who has made a voyage down the Danube in a 
steamer has noticed the large water-wheels to be 
seen along its banks, driven by the swift current. 
At one point near Vienna an energy of 300 
horse-power is thus obtained. Mr.S. N. Stewart 
of Brooklyn advocates the use of screw-wheels 
instead of paddle-wheels like those employed on 
the Danube; for a screw, he says, acting on the 
principle of a windmill, will furnish six times as 
much power as a paddle-wheel having the same 
blade surface. 


LAYING AT WAR witH Bic GuNns.—In 
the 13th regiment armory in Brooklyn is a 
working model of an eight-inch coast-defense 
cannon, employed for actual target - practice. 
The cannon, of full size and provided with all its 
regular accessories, is made principally of wood. 
The projectiles are composed of cylinders of 
paper about a quarter of an inch thick, with a 
wooden disk at the base and a pointed rubber 
head. They have a band of felt which takes the 
rifling of the gun perfectly. Compressed air 
furnishes the energy of discharge, a special 
apparatus having been devised for the purpose. 
The projectiles are fired at targets set up in the 
armory. Besides the large gun, models of a 
12inch mortar and a 4inch rapid-fire gun are 
also employed. cai 
o Ants RAIsE “ Ant- Rice?” — This 
interesting question in natural history is 
answered by Prof. W. M. Wheeler in the 
negative, notwithstanding the fact that Darwin 
and Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) have 
expressed the opposite view. “Ant-rice” is a 
kind of grass, of whose seeds some species of ants 
are very fond, and as it often grows abundantly 
near their nests, they have been credited with 
purposely eultivating it. Professor Wheeler says 
that the grass near the nests is accidentally 
planted. The ants, having stered the rice in 
their chambers, are accustomed to carry out 
grains that have begun to sprout. To say that 
they really sow this seed, he avers, is “as absurd 
as to say that the cook is planting and maintain- 
ing an orchard when some of the peach-stones she 
has thrown into the yard chance to grow into 
peach-trees.”’ sd 
HE LAND OF FIRE Anp Icre.—A new 
geological map of Iceland by Doctor Thor- 
oddsen, who has spent many years on the work, 
gives much fresh information about one of the 
world’s most wonderful islands, which few 
visitors ever see. An example of the strangeness 
of Iceland is furnished by the voleano Katia. 
This is buried under immense snow-fields, but 
from time to time its fires burst through the glit- 
tering blanket, and then such floods are poured 
from the melting ice that a great stretch of 
country between the voleano and the sea is inun- 
dated, and huge masses of ice are carried out into 
the ocean. It is unsafe even to cross the territory 
lying between Katla and the sea, so suddenly 
come the floods. 


IG ANTIC STEAM-TURBINES. —The Metro- 


possessing a minimum of 7,000 horse-power. The 
createst steam-turbine at present in use has 2,000 
horse-power. One of the advantages claimed for 
the steam-turbine for developing electric power, 
“1S Compared with reciprocating steam-engines, is 
conomy of space and material. For instance, it 
's Said that the London turbines will possess the 
same ¢apacity for electrical work as do the huge 
“enerators of the new elevated railroad plant in 
New York, but that, whereas the New York 
enerators are 42 feet in diameter and require 40 
‘damages poles, the turbine generators have a 
‘ameter of only nine feet with but four poles. 
ut while the New York genérators revolve only 


) times a minute, the London generators will’ 


revolve 750 times a minute. 
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Hercules Hammock Stand. 


Can be set anywhere on the 
lawn or veranda, moved about 
by one person, or packed in 
a buggy for use at a picnic or 
outing. Handsomely finished; 

saves the trees, saves the 
lawa. Price $8.75. Ilus- 
trated catalogue free. 





Rubens Infant Shirt 





HERCULES MPG. CO., Dept. 52, CENTERVILLE, IOWA. 


DON’T STRIKE 











any more. 







of this 
indis- 
—_— household tool. Ask your dealer. One 
azine Tack Hammer, filler, packet of tacks, 
etc., neatly boxed, post-paid, sent on receipt of 
50 cents, cash or stamps. Agents Wan 
MAGAZINE HAMMER COMPANY, 
Broad Street, - - - Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 









Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works} 


FITCHBURG MASS. U.SA. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM 99 CHAMBERS ST 





your fingers — 
Send stampfor | 
partic- 


ulars | 





No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veettahte life- pqemerver. 


No Buttons 





It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
ereventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 

en. Get them atonce. Take no others, 5 no mat- 

fer what your unprogreasive dealer says. If he doesn’t 

keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 

| dened the hearts of Sbousande of mothers; therefore 

we want it aecessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it. 

hey are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 

silk to. fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 

| Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 


| E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 




















One stitch and then another 
One flake and then another 
One brick and then another 


“One step and then another and the longest walk is ended, 


and the widest rent is mended, 
and the deepest snow is laid, 
and the highest wall is made.” 





REMOVED 


From old quarters, 
York City, to new 


Waterman’s Ide 





way, corner of Cortlandt Street. 


157 Broadway, New 
building, 173 Broad- 
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Oldest. The Best. 


quarters outgrown. 








L. E. Waterman Company, 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers. 


Goods sold everywhere. 














FREE 


Richardson New Spring Design for 1902. 








No. 256, Richardson’s New Straw- 
berry design, with French Bars. 


Tray and Splasher, ete., sent free. Attached 
make but one fair condition, viz.: —that you promise to ask for and aecept from your dealer only | 
Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks, write | 


us. Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. 


THIS DOILY 


And Lesson by Worid-Renowned Art Em- 
broiderer, PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI, to 
Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address. 





O NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, 
so-called “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
rics. Richardson’s Doilies are all made from 

the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 
of finest round thread Bel- 


THIS DOILY gian Linen, stamped with 


the most exquisite design ever shown in this country, 
ready to work, with full instructions and Course 
of Lessons by the world-renowned art embroid- 
erers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and Madame 
Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in colors, showing 
the exact effect of every thread, so that the most 
unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system is 
a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 
plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even 
a child to err in doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are 
alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of #4 new designs in 
Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, 
to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 











Order design by number. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St, CHIGAGO. 





—The Richardson 
Prine sk the Pact is Exposition, 1900, tegether wit! 
and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. 
silks that we claim ———, Richardson’ 
as better than any other silks in the world, 





"s Sitks in Fo gee B ex all the world were awarded the Grand 


three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
oh a it is not alone over —— American 
s Silks have won the right to be recognized 
and experts in silks recognize them as such. 




















New Summer Suits 
and Skirts. 


EVER before have we 
shown such an ex 
quisite of new 

and exclusive designs in suits 
and skirts, and prices are 
lower than ever | We 
have nothing ready - made, 
but make every garment to 
order according to the style 
and material you select. If 
what you get from us does 
not fit and please you, send 
it back and we wl 
your money. That's how 
sure we are of giving satis- 
faction. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


agents or branch stores. 


hme 


sclore 


refund 


Suits, in effective designs, 
tailor-made, 8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, 
lined throughout with ex- 
cellent taffeta, $15 up. 
Cloth Skirts, the latest 
cut, $4 up. ~- 
Rainy-day, Golf 
and Pedestrian 
Skirts, $5 up. , : 
Stylish Wash = 3 
Skirts, $3 up. 


Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, 





——_— 


sult- 





able for all sorts of occasions, $3 +3 

Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirt 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





















Wretched pest, you have probably come 
direct from some hospital, = or 
stable, laden with filth and possibly disease 
germs. If I try to banish you by poison of 
any kind, you drop into the provisions and 
food, and I have made matters worse. There 
is only one way to get rid of you —TO USE 


TANGLEFOOT 


Sticky Fly Paper. 


It will catch and hold and cover you all 
over, and the germs and dirt that you are 
carrying, with a varnish from which you can 
never escape totrouble me either living or dead. 


TANGLEFOOT | is for sale everywhere 


and is absolutely the 
only safe proteetion against flies. 


THE 0. & W. THUM CO., Mfrs., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and_ eyes, ete. See 
that our trade-mark— 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 














Sofa Pillows, | 


‘FROM FACTORY $ 21 








quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set 

THE BALL AN? SOCKET MFG. co., 
68 Essex St., Bosto ., makers 
of Snap Fasteners ot every kind 
for every purpose. 


Street, New York, 


| 68 Essex Street, en, Mass. 











50 


Buys this 
Beantiful 
Drop Head 
Machine. 
Golden oak fin- 
ish, full-sized, 
high arm, da// 
bearing, none 
better made 
Sold on Approval. 
If not satisfactory re- 
turn at our expense. 
Write for samples of 
the work done with at- 
tachments. Send fo 
Catalogue No. B £05. 
THE HOMER YOUNG COMPARY, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pie a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wockey peer of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hou.e through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
erengers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
















CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 


CH iliness, sometimes death, 
has resulted from a misunder- 
standing of this term, and it will 
be well to say a few words as to 
what these diseases really are. 

The most common “children’s 
diseases” are scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, mumps, German mea- 
sles and chicken-pox; to this list we may add 
smallpox and yellow fever. But somebody will 
say, “Yellow fever attacks only adults; why do 
you call it a children’s disease?” We shall see 
why later. ; 

All these children’s diseases are what physi- 
cians call acute infectious diseases; that is to say, 
diseases which are probably due to the action of 
a special microbe, conveyed, either directly or 
through the medium of infected articles of clothing, 
or perhaps by insects, from a sick person to a well 
one, causing an attack of the same disease in the 
latter. 

The diseases are very infectious, that is, readily 
“catching,” and one usually is not long in this 
world before being exposed and suffering an 
attack in consequence. But sometimes one may 
escape exposure or may, be in such a robust state 
of health that the germs cannot effect a lodgment, 
and thus may grow up without having had scarlet 
fever, let us say. The person may have what is 
called a natural immunity, that is, he is born with 
a power of resistance to certain germs—just as we 
see people who are resistant to the action of poison- 
ivy or nettles. But this natural immunity may 
wear off, or the escape hitherto may have been 
accidental, and then a fresh exposure to scarlet 
fever results in an attack just as promptly as if 
the person were three years old instead of thirty. 

Yellow fever, when it prevailed in Havana, used 
to attack almost all the native children in very 
mild form, and so adult natives seldom suffered, 
but strangers were pretty certain to be attacked 
and often to die from this eminently children’s 
disease. 

The same thing happened when measles was 
introduced in the Pacific islands. Adult natives, 
who were not protected, as the disease was new 
to the place, suffered severely and died by thou- 
sands from this children’s disease. 

Adults who have never had scarlet fever or 
measles should know that, although possibly 
immune, they are not necessarily so, and should 
therefore not expose th lves dlessly — 
especially as a children’s disease attacking an 
adult is apt to be very serious in its consequences. 
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NOT FOR SALE. 


ortunately for the world, the value of money 

does not dutweigh the worth of more desirable 
things in the estimation of the average business 
man. The New York Post gives an instance 
which makes pleasant reading, and is worth 
remembering. -% 

It was a fine day on Wall Street. Old Trinity 
faced the usual busy crowd of brokers, some sad, 
some gay. In a private office on the first floor of 
a great building a gray-haired man sat calmly at 
adesk. It was the sort of face that steadies one 
in a worldly atmosphere. The door opened, and a 
man entered whose bearing indicated the unscru- 
pulous promoter. He began at once: 

“You see, we are in search of men like you to 
become directors of our company. There are 
great prospects and lots of money. If the thing 
goes through all right, there will be a handsome 
profit for those concerned, especially for persons 
on the inside.’ Here there was a curious little 
wink. 

“Big men are in the scheme, and we are in 
search of one or two more of your caliber. Will 
you go in?” 

“T have no money to invest in such enterprises,” 
said the older man. 

“That’s just it. You need not put in a cent. 
Only let us use your name, and we will do the 
rest.” 

“But I have not time to attend board meetings, 
and I certainly would not connect myself with any 
concern with the affairs of which I was not famfliar. 
I cannot join you.” 

“Let us get down to business,” said the pro- 
moter. “You have reputation; we have money. 
A fair exchange is no robbery. We will give you 





fifty thousand dollars in cash for the use of your 
name. You will be in good company. Now will 
you join us?” 

“No, I will not.” 

“What, not for fifty thousand dollars in cash?” 

“No, sir; not for fifty thousand dollars in cash.” 

“Well, you are a queer man,” said the promoter, 
as he reached for his hat to go. 

This is a true story, and yet they say that every 
other man you meet on Wall Street worships the 
almighty dollar. 

® © 


“ TREK -BOKKEN.” 


his is the name given by the Dutch settlers of 

South Africa to the periodical migrations of 
the antelope from the upper veld to the lower 
lands. These removals are described by the 
author of “Kloof and Karroo.” 


In old days these trek-bokken were a source of 
the greatest alarm and danger to the colonist; 

uite as great, in fact, as the locust flights. 

ountless thousands of antelopes, aoe by 
drought and the loss of their more secluded pas- 
tures, migrated from their true nursery and head- 
quarters Into more fertile districts in the interior 
of the ooteny. 

A trek-bokken might be witnessed for a whole 
day, and the veld would be left denuded of every 
scrap of pasturage. The immense numbers of the 
antelopes literally swept everything before them, 
and farmers eee lost whole flocks in conse- 
quence. From sheer press of numbers, the ante- 
lopes cannot retreat, and one has to be careful to 
keep out of their way. 

As the leading antelopes feed and become sati- 
ated, they fall back and allow those in the rear 
t the front. But for this provision of 
instinctive nature, the rear-guard would be starved 
to death, for those in front, of course, leave not a 
particle of nourishment as they pass. On these 
occasions the antelopes are wedged so tightly 
that escape is impossible; and indeed it is 
actually on record that lions have been carried 
a Soe they would or no, in the midst of a 
trek-bokken. 
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WHY HE TURNED PALE. 


t a shooting range there is usually a telephone 
from the marksman’s stand to the target. 
The marker is thus in communication with the 
shooter, and if care is used is in no danger. 
Occasionally, however, accidents happen like the 
following, which the Hon. T. F. Freemantle tells 
in his recently published volume, “The Book of 
the Rifle.” 


Sir Henry Halford was shooting at a range of a 
thousand yards. The day was not clear, and it 
was impossible at such a distance to see surely, 
even through a glass, the movements of the marker. 
Hee mage ¢ marker must be He | for him to 
begin, Sir Henry asked through the telephone, 
“Are you all right?” 

The marker replied, “All right, sir, in a minute.” 

Unluckily, Sir Henry caught the “All right, sir,” 
but missed the last part of the sentence by remov- 
ing the telephone too soon from his ear. 

e By own and fired a shot. On looking 
through his telescope, he was horrified to see the 
marker with a perfectly white face staggering 
toward his shelter. 

Ringing him up on the telephone, Sir Henry 
—_ “What has happened? Are you badly 

ur' a? 

“No, sir, I’m not hurt,” came the reply, “but I 
had a bucket of whitewash between my legs 
painting the target, and you put a bullet into it 
and splashed it all over my face.” 


® © 
POINT HE HAD OVERLOOKED. 


great many curious inventions are recorded at 

the Patent Office, and a great many others 

that the public never hears of are “side-tracked” 

on the way there. A brisk, eager individual called 

on a capitalist for the purpose of interesting him 
in a device for discouraging burglars. 


“T want to get the idea patented,” he said, “and 
I haven’t any money. I’m willing to go halves 
with any man that will give me the financial 
backing. My scheme is this: You first make all 
your doors and windows secure, so they can’t be 
opened at all from the outside,—there are plenty 
of devices for ome that nowadays,—make all of 
them tight and fast, except one. Leave that one 
so it will open my Then run a wire from that 
window to the head of your bed, where you have 
an alarm-bell. The —— comes along, tries the 
doors and windows, and when he comes to that 
one he raises it. The alarm goes off, and the 
burglar hears it and flees, or it wakes you up, and 
you are ready for him. In either case it accom- 
plishes your Yay gga 

“But,” said the capitalist, “if you can make all 
the doors and windows fast except one, why not 
make that one secure, too, and thus keep the 
burglar out carey $e 

“T never thought of that!” replied the inventor, 
rubbing his jaw. 
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THERE WAS A BOOM ON. 


—_ of a flourishing Western town was 
boasting of the growth and enterprise of the 

place to a group of strangers in the smoking 

compartment of a Western express-train. 


“Onl eh rere old, and one of the finest young 
towns in the West.” 

“T don’t think much of it,” said one of the 
smokers. 

a don’t?” geigd the ee from the tows in 
question, aggressively. ‘When were you there?” 

“Used to ive there.” ” 

“When did you move away?” 

“Two weeks ago.” 

“Oh, well, you ought to see the place now!” 
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IDENTIFIED. 


he general post-office at Paris once received a 

letter addressed, “To Monsieur, my son, 
Rue —, etc.”” They were going to send it to 
what in France corresponds to our dead-letter 
office, but a clerk objected. 


“There must be two fools in that family,” he 
said. “We shall find out to whom it pee. 

Sure enough; in a few days a stupid-looking 
youth entered and said to the clerk: 

“T’d like to find out if you haven’t kept here a 
letter for me from my father.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk. “Here it is.” 


*® © 


srt Pima stir, you’re a dead man!” said the 
urglar. “I’m hunting for money.” “Just 
let me get up and strike a ligh ” replied 
the parson, pleasantly. “I shall be giad to assist 
you in your search.” —The Watchman. 





The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








$3.00 AatrsUanvieey Duan Co. Corning, NY: 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
' Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 
1000 we %e. I buy old stamps and éollec- 
tions. gents wanted, 50%. 1901-2 List free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION, July 7 — Sept. 19. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Tumble, “How To.” 


Tells how to do Handsprings, Cartwheels, 
Flips, Somersaults, Brother Acts, and every 
other kind of Tumbling. Also Gymnastic 











Tricks, Games and Pyramids in great varie- | 


ty. You can easily learn without any other 

teacher. 160 pages, 226 illustrations, cloth 

binding. Price $1.00, Address, 

HORACE BUTTERWORTH, Instructor in Physical 
Chicago, 


“Se---c— Culture, The University of , Chicago. 








PERFECTLY HARMLESS TO THE 
MOST DELICATE FABRICS, 
YET AT ITS TOUCH DIRT 
AND STAINS DISAPPEAR AS IF 
BY MAGIC. IT DISINFECTS 
(PURIFIES), WHILE IT CLEANS 
AND IS MOST ECONOMICAL 
ONLY FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


On trial, carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap, by atail, 
10c., if your dealer cannot supply = Simply mention 
“Youth 3c. alone postage, 
hence soap free. agg Fy SY one finding 
cause for complaint. Valuable booklet for the asking 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 




















Resolution passed at a recent meeting of 
the American Hair Mattress Renovators : 


Whereas, a large and steadily increasing num- 
ber of our patrons are discarding Hair Mat- 
tresses in favor of the Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress, in spite of our combined efforts 
against them, therefore, be it 


Resolved, shat a reward of one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) be paid by this society to any member 
Jinding an argument that will discourage their 
popularity and prevent their continued sale. 


Ostermoor | a 
ase Mattress 


is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any mattress ever made, of any material, at any 
price. We prepay express charges, and will pa 
return charges and refund money if it is not all 
you fully expected or even Aofed for after, 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


A hair mattress is “ good enough” in the sense 
that straw and feathers used to be considered “ good 
enough,” but it does not meet modern requirements. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


We have a 96-page book, “ The Test of Time,” 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best mat- 
tress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous dealers 
who offer worthless stuff as ‘‘ felt” — fraudulent sub- 
stitutes do not bear the name Ostermoor & Co. 
which is on every genuine mattress. It is not 
a“ felt’’ mattress if it is not an “ Ostermoor.” 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 


feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 All 
feet wide, 30 Ibs. \! 6tt 
leet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 3in. 
feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 | jong. 
feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 s- 
Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special 
sizes at special prices. 


4@Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
113 Elizabeth St., New York, for 
the handsome book — mailed free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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The SNaPPa magazine carries 
12 plates or 24 films which 
change instantly with a mo- 

tion of the hand. The same 
hand that makes the ex- 
posure changes the 

plate like this. 


The marvel camera 
of the age. An in- 
vention surpassing all 
photographic instru- 
ments in accuracy, 
rapidity and ease of 
operation. Loadsin 
daylight, and is 
always ready for in- 
stant use. Every 
exposure is separate 
and can be developed 
independently. Uses 
either plates or films 
with equal facility. 


represents the last step in camera perfection—marks a mighty stride in the art 
of picture making. Ask the dealer to show you how it operates, or send for 


an illustrated book—FREE. 


Rochester Optical and Camera .Co., 123 South St., Rochester, New York. 








For Washing 


All Wash Materials and for heviots 


those who 


wash them _ )\ Piques 


CAPrLNE (| dainsoots 


the Modern Soap India Linens 





Organdies 
The more. jfan y Cottons 
Linen Lawns 
Madras Cloths 
Fancy Ducks 


India Dimities 


intelligent 


the Woman 


the mc re 


senerally {PersianLawns 
Fancy huckings 
she USsSeS 

Ginghams 










































HOW FLOUR IS TESTED. 


own in a corner of the thriving city of 
[) Minneapolis, the greatest flour mart of 
the world, surrounded by big mills that 
turn out millions of barrels of flour yearly, is a 
little room in which take place the most critical 
tests used in flour manufacture. Quality in 
flour means more than the average housekeeper 
thinks, and for this reason the best millers take 
no part for granted, but analyze all the wheat 
sent them in order to maintain a standard. 

Many operations are carried on in the testing- 
room, for not only is wheat from all parts of the 
world examined to find the quality, but effects 
of climatic conditions are studied, and the test- 
ing of wheat to be ground daily goes on all the 
time. 

So exact has this science become that if one 
grade of wheat does not contain the correct 
amount of starch and gluten, several grades are 
mixed together until the proper consistency is 
obtained. In this way a uniform standard is 
fixed, to which the miller tries to have his daily 
output of flour conform. 

That this standard may be exact, a miniature 
flour-mill forms a part of the testing department, 
and through this every sample of wheat is passed 
separately, care being taken never to mix the 
different brands. 

An added precaution is taken in giving the 
gluten test, which consists of mixing each sample 
with water until the starch disappears. The 
residuum is then carefully weighed, for this 
gluten is the life of flour, and the more water it 
will absorb the more bread can be made, pound 
for pound. 

Samples of flour are sent in every hour from 
the mills and put into glass bottles numbered 
to correspond with the number of the milling, 
and so systematized are the operations that in 
an hour a report is back in the hands of the 
miller. 

All tests are recorded, and so carefully are 
they made that complaints of a car-load of flour 
shipped to foreign parts can be instantly referred 
to the books, and the exact condition of the flour 
at the time of shipment ascertained. 

The most interesting test of the day is un- 
doubtedly the dough test, which consists of 
making little pats of dough with flour and water 
and drying them on glass. Not content with 
this, a supreme test, in the shape of baking, is 
given to the flour. 

Flour from all the mills of the company, and 
often from rival mills, is carefully made into bread 
under the most approved chemical conditions. 
All the surroundings are scrupulously clean. 
The walls and shelves are of white enamel, the 
water fixtures are of porcelain or nickel plate, 
and the pans shine brightly. The ingredients 








for the bread are carefully weighed and mixed, | 
for one reason that there are so many failures in | 


private houses is that the average cook guesses 
at quantities. 

The oven is heated with electricity and the 
degree of heat regulated by a thermometer. 
Heat at the top of the oven as well as at the 
bottom generates a perfect temperature. The 
tester’s loaves of bread come out of the oven 
varying slightly, not because the temperature or 
the proportion of the ingredients varies, but 
because the flour in each loaf is different. 

Bread is set at nine every morning, is baked 
by noon, and when cold the loaves are cut in 
two, after being measured with a tape line and 
placed on a table provided for the purpose, each 
loaf being numbered and credited to the miller 
whose mill produced the wheat. 

Exactly at three in the afternoon the head 
millers file into the laboratory to inspect the 
loaves of bread. The loaves are twisted this way 
and that, toward the light and from it, the size of 
the air-cells is noted, and after half an hour of 
this testing each miller has decided which is the 
best loaf of bread. A comparison with the 
tester’s book discloses the name of the mill which 
turned out the best flour for that day. In this 
way we get those mystic letters XXX and 


X XXX which decorate our flour-bags, for these 


tests solve the question of branding correctly. 


When all is finished, the expert has on his | 


hands twenty or more loaves of bread. These 
are placed carefully together and either sent to 
inissions or given directly to the poor. 
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ILL- JUDGED ECONOMY. 


There is such a thing as being too economical. 

The Tatler tells of two maiden ladies in 
Germany who recently had a visit from a niusical 
critic whose chief interest in them arose from the 
fact that their brother had before his death been 
one of Wagner’s most intimate friends. 

Che old ladies had just got through their annual 
preserve-making, and with pardonable pride 
invited their visitor to inspect the noble collection 
ot well-filled jars in the storeroom. They were 
hot the American air-tight bottle, but the old- 
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fashioned jam pot, and each had a sheet of paper 
tied down over it as a cover. 

The observant eye of the visitor quickly dis- 
covered that the paper with which the tops of 
the jam pots were covered looked like sheets of 
manuscript. Curiosity prompted him to inspect 
it more closely, and led to the discovery that the 
economical old ladies, to avoid buying parchment, 
had used the whole of Wagner’s correspondence 
with their brother, little dreaming of its com- 
mercial value. 

Whether the journalist told the old ladies of 
the value of their jam pot covers, or kept the 
secret to himself, is not known. 
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A HOME-MADE CLOCK. 


i igs small boy had sprained his ankle, and 
while he was waiting for it to mend the hours 
passed with terrible slowness. The Baltimore 
Herald tells how an ingenious uncle hit upon 
| a plan for amusing the boy, and at the same time 
sparing the mother from constant interruptions. 


“Please, mamma, what time is it?” asked 
Johnnie. His mother sighed as p pulled out 
her watch. “I believe,’’ said she, “this is the 
twentieth time you’ve asked me this morning. 
It’s fifteen minut nine.” 

Johnnie began thinking about his skates and 
the perfect ice down on the pond, and the situa- 
tion became intolerable. 

“What time is it now, mamma?’ he asked. 

“Tt is twenty-five minutes past nine, Johnnie. 
And now you must really let me sew a little.” 

Just then Uncle Dick strolled into the room. 

“Tet’s make a clock of our own,” said he. 
“Then you won’t have to bother your mother 
all the time. Take this Pencil and paper.” He 
looked at his —o ‘It is exactly half past 
nine, and the south window 


Do 


That item was written down. 

“Now, at a quarter before ten we will make 
another record, and so on every fifteen minutes.” 

Unde Dick lent Johnnie his watch, and 
Johnnie spent the rest of the day filling out his 

record. there was a west window in the 

room, as well as a south one, the record lasted 
all day long. This was what Johnnie proudly 
showed his uncle in the evening : 

3.15 P. M.—Sun reaches southwest leg of the 
center-table. 

3.30 P. M.—Sun’s got to the first knob on the 


table le. 

3.45 P. M.—Sun shines on glass paper-weight 
on the table. 

4 P. M.—Sun’s in mamma’s eyes, but she 
dassent pull down the shade for fear I’ll begin to 
ask what time it is. 

4.15 P. M.—Sun has climbed up the wall to 
= —- of Queen Victoria. 

30 P. M.—Sun has just touched Queen 
V ictoria? 8 nose. 

4.45 P. M.—Sun has reached the picture- 
molding. 

5 P. M.—Sun has set! 
sunny, and Johnnie scorned to ask what time 
it was. All he had to do was to observe the 
position of the sunshine in his room, and then 
consult his record. Not until a rainy day came 
did he find that his timepiece was not always 
to be depended upon. But by that time the lame 
ankle was well enov to allow him to hobble 
down to the parlor, where stood the cuckoo-clock. 


& 


WON BACK HIS LIFE. 


hen English officers in India want venture- 

some sport they invade the jungle with 
elephants and horses in search of tigers, usually 
hunting for one that has harassed a native 
village. At the English clubs in Bombay or 
Calcutta, says a writer in Ainslee’s Magazine, 
one may be entertained by the hour with accounts 
of such expeditions. One of the most singular 
is the story of a young officer who won his life 
honestly from a tiger after he had been pulled 
from an elephant and almost slain. 


At the approach of the line of elephants which 
bore the hunters, the tiger started from his lair, 
and did not wait for the attack, but sprang to the 
back of as nearest elephant. A dozen shots 
were fired at the tiger while in mid-air, and 
several struck home, but he landed, nevertheless, 
blood - flecked and savage. Seizing the officer 
about the waist, he dropped to earth and started 
for the jungle. 

The other hunters were afraid of killing their 
comrade, and so did not dare to shoot. With 
sorrow in their hearts, they began to follow the 
bloody trail. What was their astonishment half 
an hour later to come upon the tiger lying dead 
and the officer sitting by the carcass, dazed but 
conscious, holding his — revolver! Although 
terror-stricken, he had had presence of mind 
enough while ‘travelling along with the tiger to 
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into the animal’s brain. 





HAD TO STOP TO “BLOW.” 


the Dutch of South Africa are interesting at 
the present time. The following is taken from 
| Mr. Bryden’s book, “Kloof and Karroo” : 


Before the Cape railway to Wellington was 
completed, a Boer transport-rider used to drive 
his ox-wagon, heavily laden with . over 
the deep and distressing sands that form the 
Cape Flats, and at this point often had to call in 
the aid of a second span of oxen. 


was ——— with some heart-quaking, to try a 
journey by train over his old trekking-ground. 
As sometimes happened then on Cape railways, 
the engine had to pull up on these very flats to 
get up ay steam. The old fellow, who could 
scarcely be persuaded to look upon "the puffing 
locomotive as an inanimate thing, nodded with 
satisfaction. pow his head out of the window, 
he shouted, “ zht you would want a blow 








when Gon dub to te tee sand |’” 


_ just touched the e edge of the rug in front of | 


Luckily the next day and the next were also 





slip the pistol from its holster and put two shots 


tories that show the habit of thought among | 





When the railway was built the old fellow | 





Camp Oxford. } Summer Camp for Boys, 


e. None superior. 
For circulars address A. F. CALDWELL, A. M. 


SHORTHAND Gian instrwetion day ande ae 


none too old to learn. Call or send for circular. 
summer. Boston College, 18 Boylston 8t., Boston. 








Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
eK mene hae ret wy iam 's 







E oalanaiie by E emcee Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 

Our illustrated Manual cont free 
= a spore vation to M. EK. HALL, 

‘untington A’ Mass. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 

Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient nee of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 

















We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and fully 
sustained Dy recent U. 
8. Cireuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
iece of ——_— 
‘ickel - Steel 
Booklet showing fae: 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
any address. 


ge py 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean 
New York. Beton, Ohinane” 























Colonial Woolen Co. 


STYLISH DRESS GOODS 


Write to n Cy we will send FREE OF 
ENSE Samples of 
BROADCLOTHS, 
SKIRT 
VENETIAN CLOTHS, 
HOP SACKINGS, 


NS, 
SHIRT- WAIST FABRICS. 
We shall be much pleased to give your 
orders ESPECIAL ATTENTION, 


COLONIAL WOOLEN CO., WEST BUXTON, ME. 
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eA of Sizes. 
HE PHOROS CO. Station A. Boston.Mass. 



















































Prevents chafing, scalding 
and all soreness—heals the 
most obstinate prickly heat or 
nettle rash—relieves itching 
and smarting and keeps the 
skin soft, healthy and sweet. 


The soothing and comforting effect 
of Comfort Powder on baby’s deli- 
cate skin cannot be overestimated. 


Mothers may use it with per- 
fect confidence, as it will never 
ferment orirritate. Every pre- 
caution is taken to make Com- 
FORT POWDER an ideal infant 
powder. The best physicians 
of New England prescribe it ex- 
clusively and mothers prefer it. 

For mammia’s toilet and after 
papa’s shaving nothing equals 
medicinal COMFORT POWDER. 

For sale at all druggists and dealers in 
Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. Liberal 
Sample and Book on Care of the Skin of 
infants and adults—sent FREE. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere 
The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
There is one thing, 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


and water. 
















use of soap 


however, that will 


up in sealed 


We will also include one 














Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


| properties of 
“Wheat 






















a perfect pocket for the ball. 


forefinger, and is felt-lined. 


of Mitt or Glove $1.15, post-paid. 








THE MITT is reenforced with a double 
palm extending below the thumb, making 


THE GLOVE is soft and well padded, 
raised heel with web between thumb and 


These goods are manufactured from a good quality 
of leather, and made in a thorough manner. 


A choice of Mitt or Glove given for one 
new subscription to The Companion, 
with 15 cents extra, post-paid. Price 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus poo Boston. 
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Old Carpets 


Made Over Into Rugs! 


YING away in the lumber-room, 
that old carpet is useless. Send 
it to us, and we will reweave it into 
rugs that will brighten your home and 
render good service. Thrifty New 
England housewives appreciate our 
economic process. 
Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 














If after examining our catalogue, you are 
not convinced that a 


Vandergrift Washer 


is the best for your use, the fault 
lies in our advertising and not in 
the machines. We make Seven differ- 
ent styles at varying prices. 
One of these machines will 
meet with your 
requirements. 

If you have not 
seen them, do not 
fail to send jor 
our new cata- 
logue and price 
list free. ‘Take 
no imitation. 

The best is 
always the 
cheapest. 
VANDERGRIFT 

MPG. CO., 

DEPT. C, 

JAMESTOWN, 
N.Y. 






























Drink Welch’s Grape Juice for 
health, drink it for its delicious- 
ness. You can besure of what 
you are drinking for it’s abso- 
lutely pure. At this season of 
the year when a heavy diet is 
the order you need a fruit juice 
like Welch’s to keep health. It 
causes the system to throw off 
accumulated impurities, makes 
new blood. Try it on the table. 
it send ‘ue'$0 for one. dosen pints by prepaid 


express anywhere East of Omaha. Booklet 
free. 3-o0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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An Absolutely Clean 
and Purified Home gd 


Is Assured When You Use 
CABOT'S 


hy spol 


HIGHLY concentrated Cleanser and 

Purifier, especially Valuable for Spring 
House Cleaning of floors, painted and var- 
nished surfaces; for disinfecting closets, toilets, 
cellars, sinks,etc. Its use will rid your house 
of Buffalo-Bugs and Moths. 

Having revolutionized all ideas of cleaning 
and purifying, hygienic authorities pronounce 
it the standard preparation for these specific 
purposes. 

Genuine only when the label on the bottle 

bears the above Trade-Mark. 


Trial Bottle 72ent stamps. 
BOOKLET FREE. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Ask your druggistfor Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap. 


























50 Spalding’s Regulation League Baseballs 
to Boys; 50 Ping-Pong Sets to Girls, 


GIVE Simply that we may advertise 
ZAPHA SHOE POLISH. 





LINCOLN. 


GRANT. 


a 
WASHINGTON. FRANKLIN. 

The men whose portraits we publish above won fame in some manner during their lifetime. 

Send to us, in your own handwriting, taking up each of these persons in turn, an account of 
what, in your opinion, was the most noteworthy act in the life history of each one. Make your 
statement in your own way, in your own writing. Do not copy books or histories, though of 
course you are at liberty to draw your facts from any source — your teachers, your relatives or 
histories. We simply want your way of telling it, and the 100 best replies will win the above prizes. 

vo general neatness and originality will all be considered in the final judgment 
and awards. 

You have 15 days in which to mail us your facts, and the last one to be received stands just as 
favorable a chance as the first. 

State your facts as concisely as possible, and yet cover the ground. 

To each girl and boy who competes, but who is not fortunate enough to win a Ping-Pon 
Set or a Baseball, we will send at the conclusion of the contest one of our Zapha Polis 
Puzzles, the most unique and attractive ever gotten out. But it can be solved. We will 
help you to its solution if you fail. ° t 

ne seballs which will be given are made by A. G. Spalding & Bro. of New York, and 
are the regulation league ball, such as are used by all professional nines. 
» Ping-Pong Sets are high grade, and consist of « complete set of rackets, full-sized 
net, set of 6 balls and book of instructions, neatly packed. 

The only stipulation which we make in this competition is that all matter submitted must 
be written on the blue blanks which we supply for the purpose, and which you can obtain from 
your shoe dealer simply by asking. Remember, there is me ey = | to pay, nothing to buy. 

If your dealer has not got the blue blanks, write us, giving his name and address, and we will 
supply him with them at once. No stories not submitted on our blue blanks will be considered. 

No letter on which the post-mark is later than May 22d will be considered, as the contest 
closes on that day. All letters must be addressed, 


THE ZAPHA SHOE POLISH CO., Dept. C, 116-124 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and sent to us 
with your name and address on it will be 
all that is necessary to secure one of our 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogues 


showing how men and boys look when 
they are well dressed, and giving an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost. : : : : : 


Sent Free to any address while they last. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 
395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


HERE is a popular idea that prices in a com- 
cag new country like Colorado are inflated. 
hat_it costs money out there “every time you 
move.” The notion is not correct. You can live in 
Colorado comfortably and well for a moderate sum. 
At the hotels, boarding houses and ranches you can secure ex- 
cellent quarters and capital fare for from $8 to $10 a week and 
even less. Our handbook tells all about it. Send for a copy. 
Where in the world, then, is a better place to go for recreation 
than Colorado; that magnificent mountain country with its pure, 
dry climate and its wonderin scenery ? 
We shall sell tickets to Colorado next summer at very low rates. 
We run trains ‘‘ one night on the road’’ Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. 


a a copy of our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full of information. No 
rge. 


» P. S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass, Agent, C. B. @ Q. Ry., CHICAGO 























PAINT PROBLEMS. 


How to Solve Them With Ease and Satisfaction. 


There are many times in the lives of all of us 
when we would gladly freshen up some painted 
article, either in or out of the house, if it were not 
for the bother of “mixing the paint.” This, how- 
ever, need no longer trouble us. American Seal 
Ready Mixed Paints have come to our aid, and we 
can now obtain the proper sort of paint for any 
description of work, in all shades and all qualities. 


American Seal Paints 


unlike the majority of mixed paints upon the 
market, are made of absolutely pure Linseed Oil 
and the very finest pigments, carefully ground and 
blended, and they will cover more surface, look 
better and wear longer than any paint mixed by 
hand in the old-fashioned way. 

The various ways in which American Seal 
Paint can help in beautifying and preserving the 
house are numberless. Rooms and furniture 
which have grown shabby can be freshened and 
brightened, floor borders for rugs can be painted, 
wagons and buggies can be made to look like new, 
bath tubs and fancy metal work can be enameled 
like fresh porcelain, and so on ad libitum. The 
convenient way in which American Seal Paints 
are put up; their perfect uniformity and their 
readiness for instant use have made them de- 
servedly popular with all who have used them, and 
onee American Seal is introduced into a family 
its popularity never wanes. 

It isn’t talking about goods that makes them 
standard; it’s the goods themselves. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de- 
sired shade or color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can be 
put. It isa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 











If your dealer hasn’t the Cresco, write usand 
we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 













Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
at sides. 


Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


«cresco” $1.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 
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™me New Companion 


WITH 


Ball Bearings. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet, with samples 
of work, also Testimonials from those who 
have had the Machine in use many years. 

We ship direct from the factory to the home, 
thus saving to the purchaser the middlemen’s 
profit. We can supply three styles. 
WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 

No. 1,$19. No.2,$21.75. No.3, $24.75. 
These styles differ in the woodwork only ; 
the quality is the same. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 
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